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Two Books of Contrast | Present Day Papers. Vol. 11 | Executors’ Peremptory Sale of 


By T. S. KENDERDINE. 


CALIFORNIA REVISITED, 1897. . . $2.00. 
A CALIFORNIA TRAMP, ON Foor 
AND BY OX-TEAM, IN 1858, . . $1.75. 


Both with numerous illustrations. 


For saleat Frienps’ Boox Store, 15th and Race Sts., 
and at SrrawsripGe & C.Loruier’s, or will be sent, | 
post paid, from author’s address, Newtown, Pa. 


OLD RICHLAND FAMILIES. 
Handsomely Illustrated, 250 Pages. 


Roberts, Foulke, Bolton, Strauwn, Penrose, Morris, 
Green, Shaw, Edwards, Heacock, ‘Thomas, ‘Thomson, 
Hallowell, Johnson, Ambler, Lester, Jamison, Spencer, 
and other families. 

he chapter, “‘ Records of Richland Meeting,”’ is well 
worth the cost of the book to descendants of Richland 
Friends. 

Price $3. In pamphlet form, $2.50. On and after thel 
first of the new year, the price will be advanced to $5 
each on all copies remaining. Orders, with the money, 
should be sent to ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 

Norristown, Pa. 

N. B. A few copies of ‘‘ Lyrics of Quakerism” for 

sale at $1.25 each. 








“ ae i an 
The Christiana Riot 
is a book suitable for holiday 

presentation. It illustrates the stern and 

unflinching character of Friends during 
the anti-slavery struggles. It isa standard 
work, endorsed by such able men as Joseph 

S. Walton, George L. Maris, and William 

W. Birdsall. Its popularity is increasing 

every day. Illustrated. Cloth edition. 

Gilt title. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 
Address all orders to 


MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May P. 0O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 


, rom H. B. B. 
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Edited by J. WILHELM ROWNTREE 
and HENRY B. BINNS. 


No. 1. The Outlook: An Editorial, will be pub- 
lished about January 15, 1899, and will be followed by a 
regular monthly series, uniform and intended for binding. 


Tue EssAYs WILL BE BROAD, FREE, AND CONSTRUC- 
Tive, and wili be principally concerned with the problems 
now confronting the Society of Friends. Each Essay will 


| be supplemented by a signed review of some book caicu- 


lated to advance the concern which has prompted the 
publication of these Papers. 


Pror. Renvev Harris will write on McGiffert’s “‘ His- 
tory of Christianity in the Apostolic Age’’ for January. 


Subscriptions, one dollar a year, post free, payable in 
advance, should be sent at once to H. B. Binns, Acoms 
NEAR YORK, ENGLAND. Single Copies, 10 cents, may 
also be obtained from Friends’ Book Association, 15th 
and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


VOLUME I. consisting of the six Essays already 
published, viz : ‘‘ Worldliness,”’ ‘ Faith,” ** The Mission 
of the Society of Friends,” ‘‘ Fellowship,” “‘ The Res- 
toration of the Bible,’’ and “ Drifting,”” may be obtained 
Price, 50 cents, boards, post free. 











2 CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
AT THE GATES OF SONG 


“NOW IN SECOND EDITION) 


THE SLOPES OF HELICON 
BY LLOYD MIFFLIN. 


A glorious imagination. A new Poet. 
He must soon be reckoned among the mas- 
ters of American song.— 2. H. Sloddard. 

The greatest poets only have succeeded 
in producing sonnets of exceptional merit. 
Itis, therefore, high praise to say of these 
Sonnets that most of them bear the mark 
of true distinction.— Westminster Review. 


Both illustrated by T. Moran, N. A. 
DANA ESTES & CO., Boston, and all Bookséllers. 





~ GLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1899. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1899. 


also read the notes below. 


Read the figures given, and 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals named 


below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.”’ 


WEEKLIES. 
Periodicals. Price for both. 


Harper's Weekly, ($4),.-- - - - $5.30 


Union Signal, ($1), 2.90 
Scientific American, (83), - 4.60 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), -..- . 5.30 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 4.10 
The Living Age, ($6),. . » 5.60 
Literary Digest, ($3), Mew names only, 4.50 

2.90 


Springfield Republican, ($1), 

MONTHLIES. 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage ), $3.75 
Young Friends’ Review, ($0.75), 250 
Scribner's Magazine, ($3), .- 4.60 


MONTHLIES (Continued). 
Periodicals. Price for both. 


The Century Magazine, ($4), - . $5 60 
Harper's Magazine, ($4), 5.10 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 5-3 

Popular Science Monthly, ($5) 6.60 


The Berm, (63),.-.. 2-3 ss) Q@ 
North American Review, ($5), . . . 6.10 


St. Nicholas, ($3), 4.60 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($3), 4.20 
Trained Motherhood, ($1), 2.70 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50) , 2.35 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 2.90 
The Farm Journal, ($0.50), 2.20 
Little Men and Women, ($1), 2.90 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


give prices. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading ‘‘ price for both.’’ 


AND JOURNAL. 


Three Valuable Properties 


Belonging to the Estate of Jonathan W. Gillam, 
deceased. Will be sold at Public Sale, on the 
premises, on Friday and Saturday, December 
30th and 31st, 1898, the foliowing properties, 
to wit: 


No. 1 is the Homestead, situated on Maple Avenue, in 
the Borough of Langhorne, Bucks county, Pa., with a 
frontage on said avenue of 143 feet, extending in depth 
between parallel lines goo feet to Richardson Avenue. 
The improvements consist of a large and well-built brown 
stone mansion house containing 12 rooms and bath, steam 
heat, and Langhorne Spring Water. Porches on two 
sides of house. Large and commodious stables and car 
riage house. A great abundance of selected shade and 
fruit trees. 

This property will be sold as one plot, or divided to 
= purchasers. Electric line of cars half block from 
aoor. 


No. 2 is an unimproved Lot situated on Bellevue 
Avenue near the line of the Borough of Langhorne and on 
the line of the Newtown Electric Street Railway with a 
front of g5 feet and depth of 200 feet adjoining property 
of John Fabian and others. 

Persons desiring to view the properties will call on 
Henry C. Parry, Exr., residing opposite the Homestead. 

The above properties will be sold on Friday, Decem- 
ber 30th, 1898 at 2.30 o'clock. 


No. 3 is a fine Farm containing 140 acres and 50 
perches of land in high state of cultivation situated in 
Middletown Township, Bucks county, Pa., on the road 
leading from Langhorne to Newtown, two miles from 
Langhorne and one mile from Woodbourne Station, on 
the New York branch of the Reading Railway, and the 
same distance from Newbold Station on the Pennsylvania 
railroad. 

This farm is suitable for either Stock, Dairy, or Grain 
farming, and it has 15 acres of meadow with fine stream 
of running water, 12 acres of Woodland, 1 acre of 
orchard, the balance smooth, nice farm land. The im- 
provements consist of a large stone mansion house with 
15 rooms and fine porches, surrounded with a large lawn 
with plenty of shade. Large barn and hay house, stone 
stable, high, lots of stable-room. Wagon house, corn 
crib, and other out buildings. All in first-class condition. 
This property is worth the attention of any looking for a 
good farm and a pleasant home. 

Persons wishing to view this farm will be shown the 
same by calling on Edward G. Appieton, Exr., residing 
thereon. 

This property will be sold on the premises on Saturday, 
December 31st, 1898 at 3 o’clock p. m. 


Conditions made known on days of sales by 
HARVEY H.GILLAM, 
EDWARD G. APPLETON, 
HENRY C. PARRY, ) 


Executors. 





FOR SALE. 
A desirable farm of 30 acres in Woodstown, 
N. J. Buildings on main street. Railroad, 
schools, and meeting within easy access. Very 
productive soil. Apply to 
JOEL BorTON, Woodstown, N. J. 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


S. W.BLACK’S SON, Epvwaron T. Brack. 
REAL ESTATE AGENT 
AND BROKER 
125 South Seventh Street, Philad’a. 
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CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES ing families. Office 603 North 
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Undertaker 


and Embalmer, 
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There are hundreds of sleeping rooms about the 
A and cheerless, that might be 
made otherwise by the use of the 


country now cold 







ROCHESTER 


with its 120 cross tubes. 


if you don’t understand it, 
Wh 


wholesale price to introduce. 


WHERE THE 
MCAT GORSS 


REFINED LADY FRIEND WOULD LIKE 

employment in or near the city, as housekeeper or 
nurse for an invalid. Full experience in both. Best of 
reference. Address B., Box 169, Woodstown, N. J. 


A POSITION AS 
ion, or gove Trness,. 
A COMPETENT HOUSEKEEPER DESIRES | 
position. Capable of overseeing servants, and tak- 
ing full charge of house. Box 143, Langhorne, Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER, COMPAN- 


Box 96, Kennett Square, Pa. 


OOKKEEPER OF BUSINESS EXPERIENCE, 
desires a clerical position of trust. Highest experi- 


ence. J.C. HANCOCK, 1932 Girard Avenue. 


URSING GOVERNESS WILL TAKE EN TIRE 

charge of young child. Willing to travel. English 
branches only. MISS SARA FOULKE, Eden, Pa. 

STENOGRAPHER AND TY PE- 


Wasi ED 
writer (about two and a half hours per day, four 
days in the week). Address 64, INTELLIGENCER Office 


ANTED.—A POSITION (PREFERABLY IN 

City), as invalid nurse, or to assist with light 
housekeeping or other employment. Address “ L,” 
Office Frienvs’ INTELLIGENCER. 


To PLEASANT 
t 


ROOMS WITH GOOD 
voard. Private family, near trolley, and three 
minutes’ walk from s2d Street Station, 1484 N, ssth | 
street, West Philadelphia. 


T MAI VERN, PA., SEVEN ROOMS TO LE! 
in exchange for board for one person. Address F., 
Box 75, Malvern, Pa. 





[DURING THE ERECTION OF OUR BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 


has been placed in the Library Room at Race St., 

where those wishing information may apply between the 

hours of 1.30 and 5 p. m., and on Seventh-days from 9 

a.m.tosp.m. Address letters to 152 North rsth St. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 


Corresponding Secretary. 





YLVAN COTTAGE, IN WHITE OAK GROVE, | 

is a Home real Friends can love. For Rent, fur- 
nished, with owner to board, at such a price as he can 
afford. Address or call upon O.S. Fell, Swarthmore, Pa 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 





18 South Fifteenth .. (4th door bel. Chestnut St.), | 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
‘TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, Phila. 
Calls outside of city answered prompily. 


El. wood Flea ock. 





One stove or furnace does 
the work of two, and you thus 


SAVE *2 YOUR FUEL 


ere we have no active agent we will sell at ae 


Rochester Radiator Co. 45 Furnace St. Rochester, N. Y. 


| One-half 


'Hanscoms’. 
' quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 


| 
resorted to. 






RADIATOR 


send for free booklet. 


wnherc iT 
SMOULD Go. 


Publisher’s Bepartment. 


*The great waste of heat up the chimney 
from stoves and heaters, is a fact which every on 
can ascertain for himself. A brisk coal fire repre 
sents 1,200 degrees of heat, and from this there i 


| acurrent directly upward out of the chimney 


The 


Y., prevent this waste by having the smoke pas 


Rochester Radiator Co., of Rochester, N 


through a Radiator with many cross tubes, wher« 
This device 
is found so effective that it is sold on a guarantee. 
the fuel The 
Radiator has been advertised for several years in 
the INTELLIGENCER, 


currents of air pass rapidly across. 


is said to be saved. 


and is a standard article. 


* Subscribers the INTELLIGENCER 


measure, 


to the 
full Usually there 
are fifty-two issues in a year, but 1898 has fifty- 


present year get 


| three Seventh-days. The year came in on 
Seventh-day and goes out on Seventh-day. Per- 


haps, few readers had noticed this, but it makes 

the difference in our expense account of a full 
> 

week's outgo. 


‘THE PENINGTON, 


Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 


215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 


THE WHITTIER, 


909 N. Marengo Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
Rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 


Address, CARRIE M. HAZARD. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
{| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa, 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


o*2 


OFFICES: 


Swepr Srreet, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street ) *hiladel pl " 
ide : ] Senene T adelphia, Pa. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, j Philadelphia, 


| Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


| r125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 





Our prices are the lowest, our 
variety the most complete, and 


No liguors or other offensive goods or methods 


1311 Market St., Phila. 


A Postar Carp Receives Prompt ATTENTION. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 


2103, 2105 CoLUMBIA AVENUE, PHILA 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


| One small box will make one pint Best Liguid Bluing. 


Depot 233 N. Second St., Philad’a. 
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LII. 

THE effect of his [Jesus’| sufferings, death, and 
resurrection was to bear witness to the Truth,—to recon- 
cile men to God, and establish the Gospel dispensation. 
/t is his life—his spirit and power—that saves the soul 
by aninward change wrought in those who submit to his 
government. SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


From his Memoirs, p. 240. 


WAITING THE TIDE. 
CLOSE moored, aport, as merchant ships may stay 
Beyond their sailing hour to catch, at even, 
Some tide to start them safer on their way, 
And bring them earlier to the destined haven ; 
So now, though bound to earth-born things, I wait 
Life’s lingering tide, slow gathering to the flood. 
Tis well,—lest, rashly venturing through the strait 
To seas untried, I miss my way to God. 
—John Troland, in Sunday School Times. 


From The Independent, Twelfth month 8. 

RUSSIA AS A MISSIONARY. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
A YEAR ago a few students of the biography of Jesus 
Christ, coming to the end of their happy and enno- 
bling work, wished to signalize its completion by some 
act that would embody the spirit of the Great Life in 
which they had long been absorbed. It was deter- 
mined to select the unnecessary torment of animals 
in the name of science as a department of mercy in 
which a group of Christian people might find one of 
the ‘duties nearest’; and it was hoped by April 
last to organize an attack on the barbarities of vivi- 
section which would be felt in every laboratory in the 
land. 

This hope, with hundreds akin to it, the declaration 
of war by the United States on Spain put to flight. 
Who had time, energy, sympathy, money, attention 
to spare for vivisected animals when husbands, lovers, 
sons, brothers, friends were lying slaughtered or tor- 
tured in the trenches before Santiago or on the deadly 
transports plying between Cuba and Montauk? It is 
not the least among the mischiefs and miseries of war 
that it impedes the movements of all ordinary philan- 
thropies. Lesser suffering pales. Smaller claims 
are neglected. Other wails of distress are drowned 
by the cry of the great agony. Everything gives 
way to the feeling on which the white-capped woman 
is swept to the camps, or by which the unknown citi- 
zen becomes one of the heroes of the front, or the 
man-angel of the relief at home. All minor “ causes ”’ 
yield to-day to the great wail of humanity pleading 
for the annihilation of war. He who has the wit, or 
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the heart, or the luck—or all—to offer the most 
powerful contribution to the preservation of peace 
between the nations of the world has, beyond all 
question, wrought the deed of the age. 

From what direction has this fine energy come ? 
From the Church of Christ? The very question 
would start a smile in the offices of the secular press, 
or of Wall street in the clubs, or in the ranks; and 
he may be the loyal, not the disloyal, Christian who 
admits that he does not wonder. The Christian 
church, for reasons best understood by herself, and 
on which it is not the purpose of this paper to dwell, 
has not seen fit to enter the great arena of the day, 
wearing upon her fighting arm the silver-white crown 
—badge of the Prince of Peace—whose name she 
bears. 

Then who seized the hour and opportunity? Was 
it the great Republic, standing for all that is ideal in 
human government, representing for a generation of 
time in the beauty of its borders the strength and 
glory of the “ habit of Peace” ? 

Alas for the great Republic! We pray thee have 
her excused. She is haggling with a bleeding, 
beaten foe for conquests of which she should be 
ashamed. Diverted with her local politics, concerned 
for her starved and wasted soldiers, she has found no 
heart to utter the magnanimous cry for the cessation 
of war which her tremendous experience might well 
have wrung from her lips. 

Where do we look for the plea for universal peace 
which has perplexed and shamed the powers of the 
earth? To the vast, unlimited monarchy of the 
Eastern Hemisphere ; tothe most powerful autocracy 
among civilized nations; to the greatest armed force 
in the world. Out of the very lion of despotism the 
honey of mercy comes 

When the Czar of all the Russias, without herald 
of his intentions, quietly dropped upon an astounded 
world his peace manifesto—there needed a -name for 
a new human emotion. Incredulity, sarcasm, be- 
wilderment, insulting interpretation of motive strug- 
gled with respect, battled into confidence, wavered 
into admiration, and fell by the way into a feeling 
composed of any or all of these elements. The 
press of Great Britain, France, Germany, and America 
was torn with conflicting impulses. Reformers, poets, 
politicians tried their pens and their lungs at the 
marvel. The people pondered the matter as people 
will—slowly, with that apparent dullness which so 
often puts them in possession of the truth while their 
leaders are still fighting over it. What did, what 
could the wonder mean? ARussia/ If it had been 
England, or France, or Germany, or Austria—but 
Russia! If the manifesto had come officially from 
Victoria—why, the Queen is but a woman ; it were a 
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pretty sentiment! Diplomats and journalists would 
have complimented her womanliness—but what could 
she expect? If the German Emperor had issued 
such a proclamation it would have passed as a pose. 
The President of the French Republic, the Emperor 
of Austria, the Queen Regent of Spain, the President 
of the United States, each for reasons adapted to the 
instance, would have failed to command from the at- 
tention of the world that which has been commanded 
by the reigning Czar in the venture of his royal ex- 
periment. He is the only ruler, Russia is the only 
land, whence, in this year of our watching Lord 1898, 
such a plea for peace could have originated with a 
force which is all but irresistible, and a nobility which 
captures the imagination as much as it uplifts the 
soul. 

Nicholas II., ‘“‘ humanly speaking,” is a young 
man of good character and of obvious aspirations. 
He is believed to be a devoted husband, a kind father, 
to favor a clean court, and to befriend in general the 
personal virtues ; to be not without sympathy fur the 
extremities of his people, and to be, besides, some- 
thing of a student. Despotism touched with relent- 
ing moods forms his interesting heredity. His great- 
grandfather died directing the emancipation of the 
serfs. His grandfather, Alexander, freed the serfs, 
and was assassinated just as he was about to proclaim 
a constitutional and elective assembly. The father of 
the present Czar was a man of military instincts, a 
fortifier of armaments, a giant who could break a 
horseshoe with his hands, or a nation with his will. 
In Nicholas the gentler corpuscles of the blood stir 
into sight again, and predominate. In his being a 
significant war of natures has come to the truce. 

One cannot easily understand what it may cost 
the head of the greatest of empires to institute an 
elemental reform like this. For you or me it is a 
simple matter to adhere to the little causes that are 
the magnets of our benevolent instincts. The fierce 
light which beats upon the throne gives a certain fine 
color to the young Czar’s act that adds to its moral 
picturesqueness. There is something startling in the 
originality of the Peace Manifesto. The despot 
would dethrone blackest tyranny of human history so 
quietly! The romance, the tradition, the brutality 
of war—half the material of letters, nine-tenths the 
material of state-craft, God only knows how many 
parts the material of anguish—he would sweep off 
the earth by a stroke of whose grandeur he seems to 
be quite unconscious. The simplicity, the modesty 
of his appeal are only equaled by its trustfulness. 
One would like to know if he were quite prepared 
for the scandalous translations of his motives, dis- 
gracing the sources whence they have sprung, that 
have given him the retort. 

Nicholas II. has offered what we may not hesitate 
to call the most important document of this and of 
any age since the time of Him whose last political 
direction was “ Put up thy sword.” Its results are 
impossible to forecast; they must depend upon the 
available humanity, nobility, and philosophy of the 
times ; but its possibilities are so enormous that one 
can scarcely read the manifesto without tears, or 
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think of it without prayers. So much of the futur 
character and happiness of the race may hang upon 
the reception given by the world to that short, simp! 
piece of writing, that we tremble between hope ani! 
terror for its fate. 

Whatever that may prove to be, let us_ believe i: 
the believable, in the name of all that is decent an 
dignified in our natures. 

“It is the low man thinks the woman low.”’ It is 
the ignoble mind which calls the noble deed ignoble. 
It would be easy to put back the disarmament oi 
Christian nations another generation or another cen- 
tury by unworthy skepticism or unchristian indiffer 
ence to the royal deed of this young emperor. | 
would rather be the author of that manifesto than of 
Iliad or Macbeth. 

We are told that the Czar was moved to this step 
by the book of M. Blioch on war; a volume so black 
with its statistics of torture, so vivid with the colors 
of horror, and so coherent with peace theories, that 
Nicholas, being appealed to by the startled and puz- 
zled censor to know what he should do with the 
phenomenon, studied it himself, reading from begin- 
ning toend. The result was the Peace Manifesto. 
But we are told another, prettier tale, to which—since 
we may easily accept them both—let us give the 
crown of faith. 

A while ago the Princess of Wales was summoned 
out of England on a mysterious errand. 
needed her; 


Her relatives 
there there were illness and trouble ; 
and though her royal husband had broken his knee- 
pan, Alexandra left the country on a flying trip. For 
who is the Czar of Russia but the nephew of the 
‘‘ Dane with the beautiful eyes’’? Now it is averred 
—and why spoil the poem by doubting it unless we 
must ?—that her Majesty, Victoria herself, dispatched 
the Princess to Nicholas on a private and personal 
mission, whose womanly diplomacy has outwitted the 
kingdoms. What she might not do as a monarch 
she has done as a mother—not to add as a mother- 
in-law, which is saying rather more. ‘I will never 
set my hand to sign another declaration of war,” the 
Queen is believed to have said. 

If this be true, and, after all, ‘‘a woman was at 
the bottom of it,”’ again, as before, and forever, ‘‘God 
bless her!’’ Good, great, royal, Victoria has proved 
herself so long and so often, that the hearts of all 


peoples would gladly place this new jewel in her 
diadem. 
But now and always this is true. Though a 


woman be so “ever womanly” that she can move a 
man to effect a grand thing, he is twice a man who is 
great enough to let her do it ; to respect her spiritual 
vision, and, throwing the stream of his own best 
nature strongly in the deepest channel, achieve the 
deed she cannot. 

Although the challenge of the young Czar has 
been received in certain directions with a timidity that 
is stupefying to witness, in others it has met with a 
response worthy of the subject. Already the deeps 
are stirring beneath the waves. Private impulses to 


reply to this high summons are shaming public cau- 
Some of these are taking forms so courageous 


tion. 


and so ideal that, even if their methods are not prac- | 


ticable, their very existence is an inspiration. In 
Boston, for instance, a plan is already on foot to offer 


enormous prizes for the most valuable essay on the 


subject of Peace by Disarmament. If such a move- 


ment were inaugurated in every nation of the world 


simultaneously, interest in the question of the annihi- 
lation of war would become as much intenser than 
that aroused by the destruction of Cervera’s fleet, as 


righteousness is greater than evil, and hope stronger | 
The conference of Powers desired by | 


than misery. 
Nicholas to discuss disarmament is to take place, it 


is now said, in Brussels, and in March. The time is 


short. The opportunity is one of a lifetime, one of 
an age, one of all ages. What will the Christian 
Church do to meet this splendid demand upon its 
principles and its resources ? 


What is the Christian press doing to acknowledge | 


this great claim upon its conscience and its power ? 
It ought to ring from sect to sect and thrill from 
column to column with the magnificent chance which 
fate has put into his hands. 


Shall brute slaughter be expelled by the law of | 


love, and no thanks to the religious classes or the re- 
ligious journals? Shall Russia be missionary to 
American citizens? Shall the despot shame the Re- 
public? How shall the general conscience be trained 
to this unprecedented responsibility ? 
to Brussels ? 
Peace Conference? What are we doing about it? 
Christian men and women! Ovwrs is the blame, we 
are the Pagans, if we allow this hour to pass us by 
unimproved. To demand from it peace upon earth is 
the first of our rights as citizens, and the first of our 
duties as believers in Jesus the Christ. 


RICHMOND CONFERENCE PAPERS. 
XVIII. 
( Conclusion.) 
THE ELEMENTS OF A SUCCESSFUL LIFE 
BY PRESIDENT JOSEPH SWAIN, UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA. 
Tue successful man must not only ally himself with 
nature’s laws, but he must apply himself with dili- 
gence. “ The gods for labor give us all good things.” 
Without this labor in general man can secure nothing 
which abides. A man now and then may finda 
placer-mine which yields untold wealth, but the great 


mines of gold are down deep in the mountains under | 


huge masses of rocks. 
labor, and skill. 
unfortunate as to strike riches without great labor, 
there are many who pay dearly through poverty and 
suffering for the unnatural accumulation of the few. 
The man who, through intelligence, skill, and industry, 
saves the work of a hundred men is entitled to his 
reward, and _ such success is a benefit to community, 
and a wholesome example to others. 

It is a mistake to suppose that it is fortunate to be 
“born with a silver spoon in one’s mouth.” On the 
other hand, difficulties will crush out the faint-hearted. 
It is the overcoming of difficulties which brings strength. 
I have an educational friend who always charms an 
audience when he speaks, but every speech of his 


To secure it requires time, 
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| and to do it the very best way possible. 


Who will go | 
How shall we be represented at the | 


judgment by a voluntary effort. 


For each one who is so fortunate or | 
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represents so much of his life blood. It is born in 
travail and in pain. ‘Every good saying of mine,” 
says an eminent writer, “has cost me a pot of gold.” 

Hon. John W. Foster said on his recent visit to 
Indiana University that to obtain success in life was 
to do always the thing which lay at hand to be done, 
Mr. Foster 
said that it had often been asserted of him that he 
was “lucky.’’ He did not himself recognize any 
such thing as luck in his own life. He gave it as his 
own view that whatever success he had attained was 
due to habits of industry. He used his time toa 
purpose. As an example, an incident may be cited 
which occurred while Mr. Foster was counsel for the 
Chinese Government at the close of the late war 
between China and Japan. On account of floods 
Mr. Foster was detained for three weeks in Shanghai. 
Instead of using all his time in recreation and pleasure, 
he used the opportunity to inform himself through 
the newspapers and otherwise on every phase of the 
war. Thus, when he came to treat with the Japanese 
Government he was thoroughly familiar with all the 
details of the situation, and through his knowledge 
and skill succeeded in cutting off $100,000,000 of the 
indemnity asked of the Chinese by the Japanese 
Government. Mr. Foster’s management of this affair 
so impressed the great Chinese statesman, Li Hung 
Chang, that he said, among the men he had known, 
“Gordon was the bravest man, Grant was the greatest, 
and John W. Foster was the wisest.”” This reputa- 


| tion for wisdom, Mr. Foster thought, he gained from 


the simple habits of industry. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the cul- 
ture of the intellect, but the culture of the intellect 
alone is not sufficient. ‘In one important respect,” 
says Charles Kendall Adams, ‘ character differs from 


| every other element ; it is the only element of success 


which is strictly within individual control. For 
example, we cannot have complete mastery over our 
intelligence. We are unable to multiply our knowl- 
edge at will. We cannot issue to ourselves good 
Even memory, how- 
ever skillfully and persistently we may woo her, often 
deserts us in time of need, and chooses to abide only 
with her favorites. Nota single one of these ele- 
ments can we, by ever so strong an effort of will, 
make completely our own.” §&% 

But it is not so with character. That depends 
upon the will. Iam fond of quoting that fine saying 
of George Eliot, ‘‘ Character is the result of reiterated 
choice between good and evil.” If this saying is 
comprehensively true, and I believe it is, it follows 
that character, unlike all the other elements of suc- 
cess, is purely a matter of choice. This, of course, 
does not mean that it is the result of choice at any 
one moment, but rather the habitual, the reiterated 
acts of choice performed while character is taking 
shape. 

That choice saying of Maria Mitchell, that if she 
were sure of the right way, she could find strength to 
follow it, indicated that through the repeated choice 
of the good in this life, her will was so strengthened 
that she only had to know the right, to do it. 

We see about us so much wickedness and vice, so 








much that drags men down from their estate, made, 
as they are, in the image of their Maker, that we are 
prone to think that character is not valued in 
the world. In reality, however, as our civilization 
grows, the estimate placed on character becomes 
greater and greater. How common it is fora man to 
stand much higher in the minds of the people than 
any catalozue of his deeds would warrant. It has 
been remarked that ‘One cannot account for a very 
large part of the estimate popularly placed upon 
Washington and Lincoln by the simple record of 
their exploits. There isa certain something about 
some: men that begets an expectation that outruns all 
performances, and yet that leaves us fully satisfied.”’ 
If you look among your acquaintances you can think 
of two men who are perhaps of equal attainment in 
intellect, in knowledge, in industry, indeed in most 
qualities, but one has shown a sterling integrity which 
makes him trusted by his fellows. The other has 
not cultivated character and is without public esteem. 
Indeed, character is, 1 am persuaded, the greater 
element in a truly successful life. 

“If I were asked to name,” says Professor 
Adams, “the four men to whom in my estimation 
the country owes th: greatest debt of gratitude for 
making it what it now is, I should name Daniel 
Webster as one of them. It was his interpretation of 
the constitution, and his matchless presentation of it, 
that became the very general constitution and political 
creed of the North, and made all parties substantially | 
a unit in believing that the South had no constitutional 
right to secede. 

« But Webster, notwithstanding this transcendent 
service, his received only a very small tribute of the | 
nation’s gratitude. Why? Because there is a wide- 
spread belief at the moment when the whole country 
turned their eyes to him to guide them out of their 
political trouble, he took council of his own ambition 
for the presidency instead of the welfare of the nation. 
It was this widespread feeling that has prevented 
Webster from taking his place in the heart of his 
countrymen with the three other greatest men in our 
history. It has been because his character yielded to 
an overwhelming temptation.”’ 


‘« Revile him not,—the Tempter hath 
A snare for all! 
And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath, 
Befit his fall ! 


‘*Q, dumb be passion’s stormy rage, 
When he who might 
Have lighted up and led his age, 
Falls back in night! 


‘©Of all we loved and honored, naught 
Save power remains, — 


‘* All else is gone ; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled ; 
When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead.”’ 
We can all of us think of some young man of 
our acquaintance who has a brilliant intellect, is an 
agreeable companion, is ready of speech, and has 
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pleasing manners, but who does not make fast friends 





or is not generally trusted because he is believed to 
be lacking in soundness of character. Numerous 
illustrations of men in public life who have failed fo: 
want of a lofty character will occur to you. N«¢ 
man’s success is enduring unless he possesses sound 
moral principles, and allies himself with nature’s laws 
and nature’s God. 

The career of Caleb Cushing is an illustration of 
failure to attain the highest position on account of 
the lack of sound character. He graduated from 
Harvard University at 17 years of age. He wasa 
main of unusual brilliancy of intellect, and in his 
chosen profession of the law he at once gave evidence 
of great ability. He was a natural student. The 
period as tutor in Harvard, and the two years in 
travel and study in Europe, were spent in laying a 
broad foundation. He was successful as a lawyer; 


he was an influential member of both branches of 
the Massachusetts Legislature, was a prominent 


member of Congress. He rose to the rank of briga- 
dier-general in the Mexican war. He was attorney- 
general of the United States under Franklin Pierce. 
Later, he was minister to Spain. He was ambitious. 
to round out a long and distinguished career by being 
chief justice of the United States, and Grant sent in 
his nomination to the Senate, but a committee of 
Senators waited on the President, and said to him 
that while they recognized the ability and legal 
knowledge and attainments of Mr. Cushing for this 
high position, his moral obliquity was so well known 
that the Senate could pot offend the better sentiments 
and feelings of the American people by confirming 
the nomination. Grant thus withdrew his name, and 
Caleb Cushing was prevented from reaching the high- 
est position in the gift of the President of the United 
States. 

‘TI think it not too much to say,”’ says a literary 
critic, “that in literature generally, it is not great 


| ability or great learning which succeeds, but great 


character.’ So likewise it is not ignorance or poverty 
that is punished, but rather the violation of some 
recognized requirement of public law or popular 
custom or acknowledged conventionality. We de- 
mand of the creators of literature, not that they 


| shall reward the great, but that they shall reward the 


good; and we know in advance, as we go for the first 
time through the work of the true literary artist, that 
however the great moral qualities of virtue and cour- 
age may be enmeshed and overpowered by the 
vengeful designs of selfishness and wrong, in the end 
great character will be rewarded and wrong will be 
punished. Human nature demands this; if the au- 
thor fails to accomplish it, we throw down the book 
with disgust, and declare the writer ignorant of one 
of the first canons of literary requirements. 

If it is true that character is the great element in 
success, we should place more stress on the develop- 
ment of character. We are too apt to be content 


that we are not violating any law or are living in such 
a manner as not to cause any unfavorable comment. 
We start out in life with a certain stock of moral 
force, which we use simply as we do our coal supply. 
Not that we do not wish to possess good characters, 
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but we fail to cultivate character with the same per- | 


sistency with which we cultivate intellect. 

The growth of character is like the growth of a 
delicate plant. As soon as we fail to assiduously 
cultivate it, and surround it with proper conditions of 
development, it begins to decay. The Apostle Paul 
sums up the whole matter in his Epistle to the Phil- 
ippians: ‘‘ Not as though I had already attained, 
either were already perfect ; but I follow after, if that 
I may apprehend that for which I am also appre- 
hended of Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count not myself 
to have apprehended, but one thing I do, forgetting 
those things which are behind and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press toward 
the mark, for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” 

The attainments of to-day are not sufficient for 
the ideals of to-morrow. Yes, the ideals of to-day 
are too low for the ideals of to-morrow. Each 
to-day should furnish knowledge and experience for 
the better to-morrow. 

A desire to know the truth, supreme effort to 
acquire it, and faithfulness to the ideas and ideals we 
possess, are of the essence of character. Persistent 
application of these principles will give you a widen- 
ing view of duty and a better developed character. 

We will grow in the direction of the thing which 
deep down in our hearts we value. If Napoleon is 
your ideal, then you will unconsciously, to the extent 
of your capacity and opportunity, become like Na- 
poleon; if Lincoln or Washington, then you will 
tend toward the manhood of those heroes. Again I 
give you the idea of Paul: ‘ Brethren, I count not 
myself to have apprehended ; but the one thing I do, 
forgetting those things which are behind, and reach- 
ing forth unto those things which are before, I press 
toward the mark, for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.” 

I trust, my friends, you now know what is meant 
by the ‘elements of a successful life.” 

That one has attained the highest pinnacle of 
success who has cultivated to its greatest degree 
every faculty and every gift which God has implanted 
in his three-fold human child. Let us as Friends do 
all in our power to give the rising generation well- 
developed bodies, trained and cultured minds, and 
high and lofty characters, for out of these come the 
issues of life. 

LETTERS FROM DISTANT FRIENDS. 

Responses to the letters sent out, 1898, by Philadelphia Yearly 


Meeting. Furnished by Elizabeth Lloyd, correspondent for the Yearly 
Meeting, (address Newtown, Pa.). 


I pury received the circular letter for 1898, signed 
by Emmor Roberts and Sarah Griscom, on behalf of 
the Yearly Meeting of Friends held in Philadelphia. 
I am pleased to have the letter, and am glad to know 
that I was remembered. I also received the Yearly 
Meeting ‘‘ Extracts” for 1898, and we very much 
appreciate having them. 

We receive FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER regularly. 

Here in Rio de Janeiro there are no Friends’ 
meetings, but there are plenty of Catholic churches. 
Thete is one church here, with a small congregation, 
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chiefly of English people, of the faith of the Estab- 
lished Church of England, one Presbyterian church, 
one Baptist church, and one Methodist church. My 
wife and self, and also our daughter and her family, 
attend the Methodist church regularly, as we prefer 
it. Weare not required to become members of it, 
but having been accustomed all our lives to attend a 
place of worship on the first day of the week, we 
continue the habit. 

The Presbyterian church was first established 
here about thirty-five years ago by missionaries sent 
by the Presbyterian church, North, of the United 
States ; the Methodist Episcopal church, South, of 
the United States. The Baptist missionaries came a 
few years later, sent by the Baptist church, South, of 
the United States. Many churches of all these de- 


nominations have been established in Brazil. 
Rio Janeiro, Brazil, S. A. 


ai he Be 


The yearly meeting letter, containing its kjgd re- 
membrance, is a continued source of gratification to 
us. Itis good to know that though absent we are 
not forgotten by the Society we hold so dear. We 
feel entirely alone out here. Our former Agent and 
wife, whose early home was at Watertown, New York, 
are the only ones we have met who knew anything of 
Friends. We receive the INTELLIGENCER and a few 
copies of Scattered Seeds, which are gladly received 
by the matrons in the Government boarding-school, 
and the little inmates of the hospital. 

All of the churches on the Reservation [Oneida] 
are Roman Catholic, which makes us long even more 
for our quiet form of worship. We are desirous to 
know on what Reservation the Friends have control, 
and to what extent that control reaches. Could thee 
furnish us with this information ? 

Green Bay, Keshena, Wis. 

[A reply has been sent that there is not, now, so far as we are 
aware, any reservation in charge of Friends. —Eps. INTELLIGENCER. ] 


It is such a comfort to us to feel we are not for- 
gotten, though so far away from Friends and our 
meetings. We miss them sadly, and for a long time 
kept up a little First-day meeting with some five or 
six relatives who lived near. We were very faithful 
for about five years ; but then we moved from Waynes- 
ville to Asheville, and since then have become care- 
less. We have frequently gathered our children to- 
gether and held a little quiet meeting. I hope we can 
bring them up in the belief and faith we both love. If 
any ministering Friends are ever near us we would 
give them a warm welcome, but we are the only 
Friends here, to our knowledge. M. E. R. 

Asheville, N.C. 

We are the only family of Friends in our city, and 
we appreciate the expression of kind interest and 
Christian fellowship. Our nearest Friends’ meeting 
is at Lincoln, a distance of two hundred and twenty- 
four miles. It has been our privilege to attend the 
Half-Year Meeting at that place twice, and we returned 
to our home feeling we had been greatly blessed in 
being able to mingle thus with those of our much- 
loved Society. We should be very glad to havea 








NE a a en, 
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visit from Friends at any time. We receive the In" | FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 


TELLIGENCER and enjoy its contents. 
McCook, Nebraska. H. H.and E. D. T. 





We are truly glad to receive a token of remem- 
brance after being absent from “ former Friendly and 
religious associations "’ for almost five years. We have 
no knowledge of any other Quakers in this (Tioga) 
county. Our plain language and attire attract atten- 
tion and win respect. Either of the three churches 


here would gladly open their doors for a Friends’ | 


meeting, and our family would consider it a privilege 
to be visited by ministering Friends. Our sonand his 
wife are five miles distant at Flemingville. The 
FRIEND'S INTELLIGENCER comes to their home. We 
are reading the report of the Richmond Conference 
with much pleasure and profit. Scattered Seeds is 
regularly read by our neighbors’ children. In our 
temperance work we labor with earnest Christian 
peopbe who express their regard for our principles. 
Newark Valley, N. Y. M.W.E.R 





I write thee for mother and myself to say how 
grateful we feel for the loving remembrance of our 
meeting. We feel it a great deprivation to be isolated 
from our meeting, but our Heavenly Father knows 
what is best for his children, so we try to do the work 
given us here. ba eee ae 

Schenectady, N. Y. 





I remember my early boyhood days, and the 
training I received from my father and mother. All 
along the journey of life it has remained with me, and 
the good seed sown then has sprung up and is bear- 
ing fruit for the Master. I well remember the Upper 
Dublin Meeting, where we went to worship every 
First-day, and how quiet we all sat; then I was too 
small to realize the beautiful solemnity, yet it left its 
impression on my mind. 


We should be glad to have any Friends visit us, | 


and we will set a meeting if they will apprise us of 
their coming. We now have a railroad within four- 
teen miles of us, and we should be glad to meet them 
and entertain them in our home. We receive the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, and the many good things 
printed in it are food for our hungry souls. 

I fear that we Friends have not been as diligent as 


we should have been in looking after our interests. | 


Other denominations are ever on the alert; they 


have missionary money to help the workers along, | 
and building societies to build churches and schools ; | 


and they follow their scattered members and use 
them to build up churches. 3. eR 
Carney, Okla. 


As the coral insect raises its rock by its death, the | 


truly developed individual raises humanity by his life. 
—/James L. Hughes. 
>¢€ 


Do the right, and your ideal of it grows and per- | 


fects itself. Dothe wrong, and your ideal of it breaks 
up and vanishes.—/ames Martineau. 








1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 1.—First Monru 1. 
SACRED BOOKS. 

GOLDEN TExtT.—Every scripture inspired of God is als 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for ir 
struction which is in righteousness.—2 ‘Tim. 3: 16. .. 

In the very early times of any people their first at 

tempt to communicate from one generation to another, 

and even from one tribe to another, is in the form of 


story or legend. This precedes, of course, any litera- 


_ ture or writing, and they naturally recount their strik- 


ing and mysterious events, wars and calamities. These 
stories are told and sung round the firesides of many 
generations, until the time comes when they are writ- 
ten down—sometimes in several different forms. By 
slow degrees additions of various kinds are made, and 
the books, grown old in use, take on the sacredness of 
antiquity. This is the origin of one class of sacred 
books. Another class originates in the life of some 
individual who strongly impresses his personality upon 
his people. His teachings, together with a collection 
of anecdotes connected with his life, are collected, 
usually after he has passed away, and come to be re- 
garded as sacred. 

One of the first class of sacred books are those of 
the Brahmans and those of the Hebrews. Of the sec- 
ond class are those which centre in the lives of Con- 
fucius among the Chinese, of Zoroaster among the 
Persians, and of Mohammed among the Arabians. In 
this class also must be included the New Testament. 
In every instance the second class of books originates 


| in a man who was a great religious reformer. He 


teaches always a morality—a plane of life—higher than 
that of the people among whom he lives. Man, even 
under the lowest conditions, has an instinct for right- 
eousness; and even when living in times of gross im- 
morality he recognizes the need of higher things. This 
instinct is not a peculiarity of Anglo-Saxon or of 
Hebrew. It permeates humanity. So when great 
souls appear among men, though they may fail of ac- 
ceptance from those whose way of living is directly 
challenged, yet the truth makes its way. Its germin- 
ating, vital power reaches and lifts the children or the 
children’s children of those that slay the prophets. The 
sacred books of the first class often contain incidents 
showing the low ideals of the age from which they 
sprung, but they also preserve many golden grains of 
wisdom and of inspiration from on high. 

It may be said, as it has been said, that the Bible 
of the Hebrews is degraded by being classed with the 
Bibles of other peoples. Not so; Friends have always 
claimed that inspiration is not restricted to any nation 
or people. Should we be surprised that the Father 
of All has revealed himself to mankind the world over 
by many messengers and in many ways? But why 
then should not we use the Bibles of all nations if all 
are on the same plane? This is partly a matter of 
convenience. The Bible has been built into our spir- 
itual nature through centuries. Its language is a part 


| of our heritage from childhood. Its manner of thought 
There would be a loss in the substitution 


is familiar. 






of an unfamiliar style of thought and expression, even 
if it were of equal excellence. Another man or woman 
may be of as fine mould as our father or mother, but no 
other can teach us as they can. But, secondly, it has 
not been conceded that all Bibles are on the same 
plane. It is possible to select parts of any of the sacred 
books which will compare favorably with the highest 
teachings of even the New Testament. Confucius 
warns us to avoid doing to others what we would not 
wish them to do to us. The Koran of the Mohamme- 
dans says: “ None of you can be a true believer until 
he loves for his brother what he loves for himself.” 
The Buddhist Bible says: “ Let a man overcome anger 
by love, evil by good.” In recognition of the Supreme 
Being also other Bibles may be compared with that of 
the Hebrews. From the Vedic hymns of the Brah- 
mans we may quote: “ The earth belongs to Varuna 
the King, and this wide, wide sky. Hie who should 
flee far beyond the sky would not there escape from 
him.” But those who have made special study of 
sacred books in comparison with those of the Hebrews 
tell us that no other Bible equals that of the Hebrews 
in its constant recognition of the presence of Jehovah 
in all things, and in its insistent plea for righteousness. 
Sunderland says: “ Beyond question it is the highest 
and best.” James Freeman Clarke (“ Ten Great Re- 
ligions ’’) shows that in it are united the high sense of 
the brotherhood of man of the Buddhist books, that of 
obedience to duty of Confucianism, the profound rev- 
erence for the Supreme Being of the Avestas and the 
intense zeal of self-devotion of Mohammedanism. 

The Hebrews were a peculiar people. Among the 
nations of earth they seem to have been set apart by 
the intensity of their special sense of the presence of 
God. As among men there are special powers given, 
sO among nations we find now and again some special 
power of body or mind developed beyond the same 
power among others. No people ever approached the 
Greeks in the cultivation of the zsthetic sense; and 
what artist would overlook the masterpieces of their 
sculptors and architects in preparation for his work? 
The Romans were masters of the art of government; 
what student of law would fail to become acquainted 
with their history and their legislation? In commerce 
to-day England stands supreme; every merchant must 
reckon with the net work of British trade which covers 
the world, if he would succeed. 

Not every man is called to be an artist, or a law- 
maker; it is not necessary that the intricacies of com- 
merce should be familiar to all. But every man should 
be a specialist in righteousness; every man should cul- 
tivate the faculty which reaches after God; and there- 
fore the Hebrew Bible, which holds embalmed the 
spirit of the series of prophets who proclaimed right- 
eousness among the Hebrews with a consistency never 
equaled in any like series of men elsewhere, and which 


presents the sense of Divine presence, more deeply felt ? 
and more fully illustrated than any other writings, is | 


supremely the religious book for mankind. But before 
it can attain to its greatest usefulness it must be known 
in an intelligent way. It must be used as a book con- 


taining inspiration, not as a talisman with magic pow- 
ers. 


In ages of ignorance it has partly failed to help 
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mankind, and its misuse has led to many dark cruelties. 
We must learn the circumstances under which it took 
form, we must know something of the people whose 
ideas are presented, if our use of it is to be of the great- 
est possible value to us. 
NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
[ FOLLOWING THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL’ SELECTION OF TEXTS. 
PREPARED FOR ‘‘FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER.’’ ] 
No. 1.—First Month 1. 
CHRIST THE TRUE LIGHT. 
GOLDEN Text.—In him was life, and the life was the 
light of man.—John 1: 4. 
Read the Scripture, John 1: 1-14. 


Tue ‘ International” texts are chosen, for the first 
six months of 1899, from the fourth book of the New 
Testament, the Gospel “ according to John.” This has 
been often called the “spiritual” Gospel. The other 
three, those of Matthew, Mark and Luke, have many 
points of resemblance—so many that they have been 
called the “synoptical” Gospels, being capable of 
treatment by one synopsis. John is quite different; 
it stands by itself. 

In the other Gospels extended genealogies of Jesus 
are given, or accounts of the circumstances of his birth, 
but the place of these is taken in John by a statement 
of what is called the doctrine of the Incarnation,—the 
doctrine that the Word (Greek, Logos), or Spirit, 
which “ was with ” God, and which “ was” God, “ be- 
came flesh,” and “ dwelt among us.” 

As the New Testament is the book on which the 
Christian belief is based, and the four Gospels present 
the substance of this belief, so the book of John con- 
tains the most striking and most weighty matter of the 
four. The fourteen verses treated in this lesson are of 
great significance. They assign to the Divine Being 
a spiritual nature, as Jesus did (John 4: 24), when he 
said, “ God is Spirit.” They ascribe to him a Power 
exercised spiritually, through which “all things were 
made.” They call this Power the “ Word,” since that 
is considered the best English translation we can 
make of “ Logos,” the Greek word which has come 
down to us. 

The central thought of the whole lesson is the spir- 
itual manifestation of God. This appears again and 
again in the fourteen verses. Through this, which 
was “in the beginning ’’—that is, from a time which 
is beyond our finite ability to conceive of—he called 
the Creation into being. The text (verse 3) says that 
all things were made “by him,” but the word “ by” 
(as the marginal note suggests) may better be ren- 
dered “through,” and our masculine pronoun “ him,” 
used here to represent the vast and nearly incompre- 
hensible thought which is implied in “ Word,” or 
“Logos,” is very inadequate. The thought of the 
Gospel author is that through his spirit, or spiritual 
power, God has manifested himself, and still does, in 
the,outward Creation, and that in a special manner this 
spirituality appeared in the person of Jesus. “ How 
dost thou regard Jesus?” was asked of the poet 
Whittier. “As the highest possible manifestation (or 
revelation) of God in man,” he replied. 

We are not to mislead or confuse ourselves in the 
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endeavor to grasp this subject. It is so far beyond | come unto me, except the Father, which hath sent me, 


our ordinary experience and knowledge that we can 
only approach it. We are to make such approach, “ as 
Truth opens the way,”—that is, as we feel ourselves on 
sure ground, supported by inward conviction. We 
are not to yield submission to elaborate expositions, 
“man made,” of what may be implied in this scripture. 
There is an enormous literature about it. Writers of 
every school, from the earliest time down to our own, 
in numbers not to be counted, have debated and con- 
tended over it. The words of the text are sufficient, 
and read simply, in the light of our recognition of God 
the Father, and our recognition likewise of Jesus as 
his Son, they present no serious difficulty. 

It is not meant (verse 2) that Jesus, the man, was 
“in the beginning.” The manner of his appearing is 
fully described in the other Gospels. He was born, of 
Mary, at Bethlehem, at a time which has been fixed 
with reasonable precision. Nor is it meant that “by 
him,” as man, “ all things were made” ; this was done 
as has been said, by the Power, or Word, of God, 
which Word appeared in Jesus, and was the Christ, 
the spiritual strength, that distinguished him from 
other men. The verse used as Golden Text does not 
refer to Jesus as man. It says that in the Word there 
“was life,” which life “ was the light of men.” 

We need have no difficulty as to the manner of the 
outward Creation. Life is derived from God. Whether 
we conceive of this and other worlds as beginning 
fully formed, and of the life on them as being perfected 
from the first ,or whether we accept scientific evidence 
which points to an evolution, a growth, from the low- 
est forms and crudest qualities, still the vital spark is 
required for the beginning of things, just the same, 
and the infinite and incomprehensible power of God 
remains. In either case there was needed “the breath 
of life,” and this he only could give. The researches 
of science go back with confidence, but inevitably they 
reach a point where they can go no further. They 
cannot explain the primary origin of life. It is not 
natural, but supernatural. Evolution must have its 
beginning and its growing force. There can be no 
growth without a germ. 

The Word, or Power, of God, being eternal, ex- 
ists now. Being identical with him, it is inseparable 
from him. Its manifestations we know of in a limited 
degree. We perceive them in the outward; we per- 
ceive them, also, in their visitations to us, their opera- 
tions upon us. This the belief of Friends. They have 
always conceived of God as spiritual, to be appre- 
hended spiritually, to be approached through our 
spiritual nature. They believe that the Power, or 
Word, of God may be thus known of, and experienced. 
Hence their worship, “ on a basis of silence.” Hence 
their “ waiting.” “They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength.” (Isaiah 40: 31.) 

“ The true light,” spoken of in the lesson (verse 9), 
“which lighteth every man coming into the world,” 
is obviously a divine light, proceeding from God. To 
enjoy its inshinings Friends have always aspired. The 
power of God’s eternal word shining into the soul can 
alone give us a true and saving knowledge of him. 
Jesus testified to this (John 6: 44): “No man can 








draw him.” To become Christ-like we must share in 
the Christ Spirit. “For as many as are led by the 
spirit of God, these are sons of God,” is the declaration 
of Paul. (Romans 9: 14.) 


NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING 
(O.) 1898. 

William C. Allen, of Philadelphia, a Friend well known here, 
(for some time resident in Colorado), a member in connection with 
4th and Arch Streets Yearly Meeting. attended the ‘*Orthodox’’ Yearly 
Meeting held in North Carolina, the present year, and made for his own 
use a diary of the proceedings. ‘This report has since been printed, 
with his consent, in the British Friend, and as it seems of interest, 
and a matter of history, we reprint it, substantially in full. 


THE meeting for worship convened at 8.30 a.m. It 
was attended by a small number of Friends, and was 
opened by song. This was followed by two prayers, 
then a hymn, a prayer, a hymn, then a Bible reading 
and address by the leader of the meeting. This was 
succeeded by songs and numerous testimonies from 
over the house. Many exercised brethren groaned 
long and fervently. Many also ejaculated, “ Praise 
the Lord,” “Bless the Lord, “Amen,” ‘Glory to God.” 

Soon after, the meeting for business commenced. 
Wm. G. Hubbard promptly started * All hail the 
power of Jesus’ name.”’ This was followed by min- 
istry from other Friends, particularly a long address 
by John H. Douglas. Indeed he had much to say 
during the sittings. 1 am surprised that the members 
permit a Friend from a distance to so evidently con- 
trol their affairs. Douglas is very emphatic. For 
instance, he remarked, his ‘‘ interest in the cause of 
Christ is as high as heaven and as deep as hell.” 
The clerk of the meeting is a quick and tender man 
to whom much authority is delegated. This is nec- 
essary, as frequently several get on their feet at once, 
and the emotions of the Friends might otherwise 
lead them away from the business, The excellent 
London epistle was read. Love seemed to prevail. 
The meeting lacked the dignity I have observed in 
other places. Much good-natured talk was occa- 
sionally indulged in, a hearty round of laughter once 
following a droll remark from one of the elder 
brethren. 

Another meeting for worship was afterwards held. 
It was very like that in the morning. Evidently, 
thought I, these dear Friends have totally disregarded 
the old, simple belief and practice of preceding gen- 
erations, in frequently waiting upon God. Is the 
sweetness and strength derived from having part of 
the hour of worship so devoted being lost? I pray 
not. Yet they are tremendously in earnest in fighting 
the devil. Some of the preaching is almost startling 
in its uniqueness. Thus a visiting brother, Dr. 
Harold, of Indiana, said what the Society of Friends 
wanted now-a-days were “barrels of milk,””—mean- 
ing spiritual milk, wherewith to feed the children of 
our people. All through the day, the idea has been 


pressed upon the congregation, that to believe must 
positively be followed by public testimony or prayer. 
So all are enjoined to testify in their home meetings, 
and this is accompanied by the inference that closed 
lips must inevitably mean spiritual apathy or deadness. 
The swinging of hands and loud calls from the gal- 
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lery are calculated to stir up the nerves and excite 
lip utterances from some who may need greater re- 
ligious depth ; and at the same time drive away more 
timid individuals who are led to question their religious 
position because they cannot feel the call to publicly 
give their experience. I noticed to-day that the con- 
servative Friends kept very quiet. Their position is 
trying,—to have the old-time practices so ruled out, 
—but unquestionably their influence for Christ is 
better preserved by doing as they do than by separa- | 
tion. The Yearly Meeting needs them,—their prayers 
and work in the particular meetings will continue 
valuable. 

Fifth-day morning.—The report of the committee 
having charge of evangelistic work was read. It 
showed activity in placing ministers in different locali- 
ties, but not a large expenditure of money. When 
an appropriation for the ensuing year was asked for 
out of Yearly Meeting funds, a number of Friends 
strongly objected to raising money in that way. 
Other Friends pathetically stated their objections to 
paying towards the new movement, on the ground of 
tender consciences, entreating the Yearly Meeting 
not to attempt to force upon them what was a burden | 
to their consciences. One Friend narrated how in 
Ireland his father had often suffered deeply for refus- | 
ing to pay tithes, and now begged the Yearly Meeting | 
not to practically enforce tithes for ministerial labor | 
against himself and others who felt as he did. M. 
Farley said the gold and silver were the Lord’s, and 
he believed to attempt to force payment from unwil- 
ling Friends would not be owned of the Lord. 
All these entreaties prevailed. The wiser course 
was adopted of raising money for evangelistic 
needs by private subscription, and not from the 
general funds. It was felt that those who had 
objected would be narrowly watched to see if 
they in the future gladly paid their regular quotas to 
the general fund, and so prove the sincerity of their 
past refusal to pay on the ground of conscientious | 
motives. 

After this there was a lively time subscribing to 
the needs of the evangelistic committee in open meet- 
ing. First, the larger subscriptions were called for ; 
then the smaller, and so on down, until the little 
sums were reached. Thus the $10 Friends held up | 
their hands and their names were recorded and called, 
and so on. The Friend who did this pleading used 
great tact in extracting promises from doubtful donors. 
Alternate scenes of emotional expression, or of 
amusement, swept over the assembly until this work 
was comp'eted. These dear Friends have a perfectly 
unconventional way of doing things. Thus, while 
gathering, they talk in jolly fashion and have a very 
good social time, until suddenly a hymn will be 
started amidst the noise. That is a sign that the 
meeting is to get to work. Immediately a prayer 
follows and the clerk commences his arduous labors. 

In the evening the Peace meeting was held. Wm. 
G. Hubbard made the principal address, and it was 
an exceedingly interesting one. I also made a few 
remarks. This meeting was quite a success, as many 
townspeople were on hand: there being a large en- | 











quiry at this time of war, to know the views of 
Friends regarding their profession of non-resistance. 

Sixth-day.— This morning at the meeting for 
worship much activity prevailed. At its conclusion I 
especially observed a woman kneeling at the bench 
under the gallery, evidently under deep mental excite- 
ment. Another woman kneeled by her side pouring 
into her ear words doubtless of religious consolation. 
A third woman, Mary Moon Meredith,—a minister, 
—smilingly sat alongside and gently fanned the two 
sisters on the floor. 

The next meeting was opened by the first few 
moments of silence I have observed since reaching 
High Point. Probably the preceding devotional 
meeting had forthe time somewhat exhausted the 
emotions of the Friends. The Queries and Answers 
were read altogether without any comment; then a 
discussion was opened on the State of the Society. 
The most prominent subject debated was that of 
tobacco-raising or use. Some 1,700 members do one 
or the other. This question took great hold of the 
company, and some good advice was given. John H. 
Douglas spoke excellently regarding Friends living 
up to the high plane of life and work demanded of 
them by Christ ; also referring to the groundwork of 
religious activity. It was valuable counsel, yet I 
could not but contrast his ideas of practice with those 
that I feel are the natural outgrowth of the same 
principles that we both believe in. 

The afternoon session was principally devoted to 
Foreign Missions. After reading the report, Annie 
Edgerton, a young woman, went to the gallery, and 
here a typical scene ensued. She commenced in 
simple language to tell how she was converted at 
eight years of age, and how since then the Lord had 
led her. One thing after another had developed. 
When called into service the Lord had always opened 
her way; and her narrative of how she had been 
delivered out of difficulties much affected her audience. 
She concluded by saying she felt called to work in 
India, and presented the case to the meeting, knowing 
that if not in error, her Master would help her to get 
there. When she was through, Meade A. Kelsey, 
Pastor of High Point Meeting, called for a few minutes 
of silent prayer, which were in a few minutes broken 
by himself asking for guidance, and that if the Friend 
was called, the money might be forthcoming. Then 
they started in to secure the funds, on the same plan 
as yesterday. Scenes tragic or amusing ensued. 
One Friend brought tears to many eyes by telling 
how his little son some time ago asked him why the 
heathen did not know about Jesus. Ten days after 
the child died. ‘‘ Now,” said the father, ‘‘ ] want to 
give $10, in remembrance of my little boy.””. Another 
Friend said he last spring planted his corn with 
promise to his Heavenly Father that if he had a good 
crop he would give $10 to Foreign Mission work. 
He would subscribe $10, “ for,’’ he said, ‘‘ it was the 
best crop I ever had.” Thereupon, J. H. Douglas 
called out, “‘ Why I saw that corn the other day, and 
wondered what made it so good.’ This raised a 
hearty laugh. 

(Continued on page 943.) 
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A FIRMER TESTIMONY NEEDED. 
THERE are reasons, no doubt, which do not appear 
on the surface, but which will be discovered by a 
little investigation, why the display of ‘‘ courage”’ in 
battle is more attractive, and probably more easy, 
than—for example—that shown in the saving of lives 
at sea, or in the shipwrecks of the shore. When we 
spoke, recently, of the heroism of the sailors, and 
their courage under the most depressing conditions, 


we did not pause to consider why this was less easy 


and less attractive than that which the “field of 


battle’’ has to offer. 
An obvious reason is that the avocation of the 
sailor, and the fisherman, and the life-service man 


along the shore—of all such—is always laborious, 


and at most times dangerous. It is a performance of 


duty which is ordinary and normal. There is no 
display about it. It has no “flourish of trumpets.” 
There is no show of uniforms, of “ gold lace’ and 
braids, of “ epaulets,’’ and “ frogs,”” and sword-knots, 
and the tinsel and ‘‘toggery”’ of war. The duty is 
done obscurely. Many acts of courage may be per- 
formed that are known to few, and probably never 
told beyond a narrow circle. -There is no “ trump 
of fame,” no pictures in the newspapers. 

These facts suggest the different measure of at- 
tractiveness which the two fields of courage present. 
And it must be apparent that, judged upon any sound 
ethical principle, the brave man who acts his part 
under such hard conditions deserves praise more than 
he who goes to perform it with such stimulus of cir- 
cumstance and pomp. It has been three hundred 
years since the English bard described him who sought 
“the bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth,” and 
the idea of becoming famous in war is as old as the 
history of human doings. We have seen, indeed, 
within a century, nations give themselves over to an 
intoxication of desire to win distinction in war. The 
cause of quarrel, the right and wrong of the matter 
contended for, was of no consequence ; the glitter of 
an expected triumph filled the whole thought, and 
“glory” was the admitted motive. * 


There must be reform in this “point of view.” 


How is it to come? A contribution will be made to | 


it when people who should know better, but who do 


not ‘‘stop to think,”’ cease to applaud, cease to | 


countenance, the incitements to war. There are 
many, we know, of whom so much cannot yet be 





asked ; they are not sufficiently advanced from those 
primitive conditions in which noise is superior to 
reason, and glitter stands above sense. When the 
“ war-drums”’ beat, such will not pause to consider 
the logic of argument, or even to hear the appeal 
which the religion of Jesus makes. But there are 
many who can, and who should, make a more effective 
contribution to the support of thoughtful and real 
Christianity. They should exhibit more stability, more 
fixedness of character. In the last twelve months it 
has been sad to see thousands of good women tacitly 
or openly taking a position of support to the war. 
We believe that many in the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, who upon other subjects show an 
enlarged and courageous perception and judgment, 
were weak on this. Yet they should know, and we 
presume do know, that the enemies with which they 
contend, intemperance, impurity, and vice, are familiar 
and potent influences that follow in the march of 
armies. The W. C. T. U. struggle with the saloon, 
and war presents them the ‘‘canteen.’’ They incul- 
cate a pure life, and the answer from the camp is 
| often too shocking to be candidly told. 

Reform? yes, reform it altogether. Every one 
who understands these things has a duty of greater 
firmness, more positiveness, a more definite and de- 
cided testimony. It is those who know, and fail to 
do, that are blameworthy. 


SINCE we wrote our article, a fortnight ago, on the courage 


shown at sea, in the saving of life, several most impressive 
examples have been reported in the daily newspapers. One 
of these—we cannot here allude to all—was the rescue, in two 
| separate efforts, of most of the officers and crew of the 
Londonian, a wrecked cattle-steamer, in mid-ocean. This 
was a heroic exhibition on the part both of rescued and res- 
cuers, and the story of the endeavors of man for man is as 
much superior, in all the elements of honor and nobility, to 
the tale of mutual slaughter and attempted slaughter on the 
battle-field as the character of John Howard is superior 
to that of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


A FRIEND, a teacher, writes us that his mind seems to be 
| ina state of preparedness to bring forth some contributions 
for our Educational Department. This is pleasing word, and 
we much wish the disposition would spread. It has always 
been a subject for speculation in the editorial mind why with 
so large a number of talented and capable educators among 





us so little is heard from them in relation to their profession. 
We have offered them the pages of the INTELLIGENCER many 
times, and we keep the door standing (nearly) wide open, 
| hoping to hear from them. There must be, one would think, 
a great deal yet to be said about education. Sometimes we 
have periods of wonderment whether true education has yet 
been discovered. 


WE conclude this week President Swain'’s animated and 
suggestive address at the Richmond Conference, and as the 
reports of the Conference are now being distributed, we shall 
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close after next week our printing of the papers read there, 
though several remain which we had intended to print. 





First place in the INTELLIGENCER this week, is given to 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward's fine article on the Czar’s Dis- 
armament proposal. She writes with all her heart in the sub- 





BIRTHS. 
TAYLOR.—At 1422 St. James Terrace, Philadelphia, 
Eleventh month 21, 1898, to Freeman P. and Nora Taylor, a 
son, who is named Pernin Howard. 


MARRIAGES. 

BROW N—THOMAS.—By Friends’ ceremony, at the 
home of the bride's parents, in Easton, Washington county, 
N. Y., Eleventh month 24, 1898, Anna, daughter of Smith 
and Phebe Thomas, and Edgar A. Brown, of Vineland, N. J. 

MILLER—LIVEZEY.—At Plymouth Friends’ meeting- 
house, Montgomery county, Pa., Twelfth month 15, 1898, 
under the care of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Dr. William 
George Miller, son of Caroline R. and the late William G. 
Miller, of Philadelphia, and Anna Childs, daughter of T. 
Ellwood and Mary E. Livezey, of Plymouth. 





DEATHS. 

BACON.—Twelfth month 17, 1898, at her home with her 
brother, Joseph Bacon, Mary Bacon, in her 76th year; a 
valued member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green Street, 
Philadelphia. 

She was a daughter of the late David and Margaret Pryor 
Bacon. Herancestor, David Bacon, Sr., was a useful citizen 
and an elder worthy of double honor, belonging to the North 
Meeting then held in Key's Alley (New street.) His daughter 
Hannah married Jonathan Evans, and was a minister well- 
esteemed. Her brother Joseph, the grandfather of Mary, 
with most of his family, at the Separation continued members 
of New Street, but his sons David, Charles, and Samuel be- 
came connected with Green Street Meeting. 

Margaret P. Bacon was a very useful woman, and much 
esteemed, and her daughter Mary in like manner was amiable 
and kind-hearted, ever ready to listen to the cries of the 
needy, and to seek to relieve their wants. She was much 
united in feeling with her brother, and a faithful companion 
to him. < 

HAINES.—Twelfth month 16, 1898, at the residence of 
John Tyler, Jr., Salem, N. J., Mary Ann, widow of Charles E. 
Haines, in her 73d year. 

Interment at Upper Greenwich Friends’ ground. 

LUKENS.—In Willistown township, Chester county, Pa., 
Twelfth month 14, 1898, Algernon S. Lukens, in his 79th 
year. 

Interment at Plymouth Meeting, Montgomery county. 


POW ELL.—After a long illness, which he bore with great 
patience, at his home near Skaneateles, New York, Tenth 
month 30, 1898, George E. Powell, in the 82d year of his age. 

He was an exemplary member of Scipio Executive Meet- 
ing, and for many years acceptably filled the station of 
an elder. 

He was a man of strict integrity of character, whose ‘‘ word 
was as good as his bond,’’ and one who was held in high 
esteem in the community in which he mingled. 

His wife , Harriette F. Powell, and two sons, survive him. 
He was formerly from Long Island. ™ 

SCOT T.—S. S. E., Greenville, Ohio, writes us: ‘‘In the 
obituary notice of my mother, Esther W. Scott, prepared by a 
dear friend, there is an error; her middle name was Warring- 
ton, instead of Worthington, and the age, instead of 85 years, 
was 86 years, 5 months, 4 days.’’ 

THOMAS.—At the home of her daughter, M. L. T. 
Smith, in Yonkers, N. Y., Eleventh month to, 1898, Mary 
Lewin Wethered Thomas, in her 86th year, widow of William 
G. Thomas, late of Baltimore; a member of New York 
Monthly Meeting. 
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VANDERVOORT.—InBrooklyn, N. Y., Twelfth month 4, 
1898, Sarah Dilworth, widow of Abram Vandervoort, and pre- 
viously the wife and widow of the late Franklin Townsend, 
aged 82 years. 

She was daughter of the late Powell and Edith D. Stack- 
house, of Philadelphia. * 

WARNER.—Twelfth month 2, 1898, at Bristol, Pa., 
Sarah Warner, daughter of that valued elder, the late Joseph 
Warner, of Bristol Meeting, Pa. * 


WILKINS.—Twelfth month 9, 1898, Marion Alberta, 
daughter of Caleb and Keziah R. Wilkins, of Medford, N. J., 
granddaughter of the late David and Sus&n E. Rogers. 

‘« Fold her, O Father, in thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 
A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and thee. 
Still let her mild rebuking stand 
Between us and the wrong, 
And her dear memory serve to make 
Our faith in goodness strong.”’ 

WILLIAMS.—At the residence of his step-father, David 
S. Haines, Cropwell, N. J., Twelfth month 15, 1898, Joseph 
T., son of Hannah H. and the late George Williams, aged 18 





years. 
Interment at Rancocas, N. J. 
ZELLEY.—Near Marlton, N. J., Twelfth month 11, 1898, 


Sarah B., wife of Enoch S. Zelley, aged 75 years. 





PHILADELPHIA Y. M. TRUSTEES. 
THE incorporation of the Trustees appointed by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting to hold its funds and property has been 
accomplished. The application for an order of incorporation 
under the general law of’ Pennsylvania was presented to 
Court of Common Pleas, No. 4, and the matter referred toa 


Master for examination. Upon his favorable report the order 


was made. The Master appointed by the Court was George 


Vaux, Jr., and it should be mentioned that he courteously 
declined to receive the usual fee for his services. 

The application for the charter was read in the Yearly 
Meeting at its sitting in Fifth month last. It provides for 
thirty-two trustees, the terms of eight to expire each year. 
They are to be known as ‘‘ Trustees of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends.’’ The property in their charge at first 
are the funds, etc., of the John M. George, the Samuel 
Jeanes, the Joseph Jeanes, the Deborah Foreman, and the 
Sarah Zane trusts, but provision was also made in the report 
of the committee which presented the plan, and this was ap- 
proved by the yearly meeting, for the care by the trustees of 
other Friends’ trusts, including those of local meetings, in 
cases where the latter should desire it. 

The thirty-two trustees appointed by the yearly meeting 





were as follows : 

Alfred Moore, Anna Janney Lippincott, Franklin W. 
Hallowell, Eleanor Foulke, T. Ogborn Atkinson, Cynthia S. 
Holcomb, Joseph T. Bunting, Anna M. Bunting, John G. 








Pownall, Elizabeth C. Thomas, Samuel Wickersham, Annie 
M. Lawrence, Richard T. Turner, Jr., Matilda J. Bartlett, 
Edmund T. Willets, Martha E. Gibbs, John M. Lippincott, 
Mary L. Conrow, William T. Hilliard, Hope L. Moore, Joseph 
W. Eves, Sarah T. Eves, Bennett S. Walton, Annie M. 
Griscom, David Masters, Harrison Streeter, Walter H. Jen- 
kins, Alfred D. Sharples, Naomi Walter, Mary S. Parry, 
Susan W. Lippincott, and Mary E. Brinton. 

A meeting df the trustees was held at 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, on the 13th instant, for organization under the 
charter. By-laws, to prescribe more particularly than the 
| charter the methods of operation were adopted. The sub- 
stance of these follows : 

The annual meeting of the Trustees shall be held on the 
Sixth-day after the second First-day of Fifth month, at 1 p.m. 
(This is Sixth-day of Yearly Meeting week.) At such meet- 
ings the members present shall constitute a quorum. Pro- 
vision is made for calling special meetings. 
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The officers are to consist of a president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer, and board of directors, of thirty-two. 
(This is simply another name for the Trustees ; a ‘‘ board of 
directors’’ is required by the law.) The president, vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer are to be chosen by the 
board, which will also appoint ‘‘ to hold during its pleasure,”’ 
subordinate officers and agents, and fix their duties, compen- 
sation, and amount of security. 

The treasurer is to give such security as may be required 
by the board of directors, (7. ¢., the Trustees). ‘* He shall 
collect and receive.all money to be paid to the corporation, 
and shall deposit the same in the name of the corporation in 
such depositories as shall be designated by the board of 
directors. He shall not pay out any moneys, except by 
check, countersigned by any three of the eight members of 
the executive committee.”’ 

An executive committee of eight members, (six, and the 
president and secretary), is provided for. It ‘‘shall have 
supervision of all loans and investments. No loan or invest- 
ment shall be made except under the direction, and with the 
approval of this committee."’ 

‘* The corporate seal shall be in the custody of the secre- 
tary and one other director to be chosen by the board, who 
shall not be the president, vice-president, or treasurer.’’ No 
power of attorney to satisfy mortgages shall be delegated to 
the treasurer or any officer having the custody of the securities 
or the seal. 

The officers of the corporation were chosen at the meeting 
on the 13th inst: Alfred Moore, president ; Naomi Walter, 
vice-president; Anna M. Punting, secretary; Joseph T. 
Bunting, treasurer. 


THE DOUKHOBORS’ CANADIAN HOMES. 


The following letter from the Canadian Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion at Winnipeg, Canada, in reply to inquiries from FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, will be read, we know, with interest and satisfaction. W. 
F. McCreary, the Commissioner, is one of the committee appointed, 
as stated in last week's INTELLIGENCER, to receive and apply funds 
for the aid of the immigrants. 

OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION, 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, 15th Dec. 1898. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the gth inst., as also of copies of your 
paper containing matter in reference to the Doukho- 
bors, which I have read with great interest, and which 


are fully corroborated by all the information hitherto | 


received through other channels. 

A deep sympathy is entertained for these much- 
abused people, and a lively interest is taken in their 
welfare, both in England and in Canada, and the 


Canadian Government has spared no effort to place | 


them on good land, and in a region now being opened 


up on both sides by railways, so that they will have | 
every opportunity of making comfortable homes for | 


themselves and of acquiring independence as a fruit 
of their earnestness and industry. The true freedom, 
the equal laws, and the light taxation of this country, 
together with the liberal aid and encouragement of the 


Government, will enable these poor people, I have no | 


doubt, to rapidly progress both temporally and spirit- 
ually in the paths of prosperity and enlightenment. 
After an extensive examination of Western Canada, 
they decided upon making their settlements (for they 
were given a free choice in the matter by the Govern- 
ment), in the angles formed by the junction of the 
Province of Manitoba with the southeast and north- 
east corners of the Saskatchewan and East Assiniboia 
Territories, respectively, the second settlement being 
solely in Northeastern Assiniboia, and about fifteen 
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miles southeast of the first. The Territorial map in 
three parts (numbered 1, 2, 3) which I mail to you to- 
day [we have these large maps, and should be glad to 
show them to any interested —Eps. INTELLIGENCER. ] 
shows in blue the townships which have been reserved, 
and their relative situation to the nearest railway 
points, viz., Yorkton, the present terminus of the Man- 
itoba and Northwestern Railway and the end of the 
track on the Lake Manitoba and Canal Company, both 
marked in red pencil on the map numbered 2. Their 
reserves comprise about 12 townships of six miles 
square each, and are beautifully situated, abundantly 
watered by running streams, with plenty of timber 
for fuel and building, whilst the soil is of the best qual- 
ity, being mainly a rich black vegetable loan from one 
to two feet deep, resting upon pure or arenaceous clays 
of great depth. 

The northern reserve will next summer be sur- 
rounded by Canadian settlements, and the more south- 
ern reserve has already a considerable Galician settle- 
ment immediately south of it. Both lines of rail are, 
I understand, to be pushed on next season with great 
vigor. The Lake Manitoba Railway and Canal Com- 
pany projection towards Hudson’s Bay I have roughly 
shown upon the map sent, also their projection to 
Prince Albert on the North Saskatchewan, which will 
ultimately be continued to the Pacific Coast. 

The first instalment of Doukhobors, numbering 
some 1,500 souls, I expect will arrive here about the 
16th of January next, 600 of whom will be housed in 
the Immigration Hall kere, 400 further west at Bran- 
don, 300 at Dauphin, and 300 at Yorkton. Shortly 
after their arrival, sixty picked Doukhobors will be 
sent from Yorkton, and a like number from Dauphin, 
with a full equipment of tools, horses, oxen, sleighs 
and provisions, who will proceed to the respective re- 
serves, and at once commence cutting timber for the 
erection of store-houses for supplies and houses for 
families—said timber to be obtained in the colonies or 
on lands adjacent to them. The oxen and horses 
which they buy will, in addition to hauling the timber, 
be utilized in hauling flour, rice, potatoes and other 
provisions from the ends of the railway lines to the 
colonies. In order that sufficient supplies and farm 
implements may be all on the ground before the break- 
up of winter, everything required will be shipped out, 
excepting such vegetables, potatoes, eic., for seed, 
which will not go until the danger of frost is over. I 
expect the Doukhobors to plant about forty acres of 
potatoes in each colony, besides large quantities of 
other vegetables; also rye, barley, flax and some wheat. 
Next summer land will be prepared for a large wheat 
crop the ensuing summer, also for oats, and sufficient 
hay will be made for their stock of all kinds. 

I may say also that arrangements have been made 
whreby any of the men not required for work in the 
colony will get abundant employment on railway con- 
struction, and I may add that there is every prospect 
that the demand for labor in this way will be continu- 
ous during the season of construction for five years 
to come. 

If, in the face of all these advantages, the Doukho- 
bors fail to attain success, the fault will lie with them- 
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selves. But I am certain that if they prove to be the 
honest, industrious and law-abiding people I believe 
them to be, their obligations to our Government will 
be fully recouped in three years. 

Yours truly, 


W. F. McCreary, 
Commissioner. 





Steamships of the ‘‘ Beaver Line’’ of Atlantic service 
have been chartered to bring the immigrants to Canada. 
The Lake Huron, of this line, was at Liverpool on the 24th 
ult., and was to proceed to Batoum, (eastern end of Black 
sea), load and depart on last Sixth-day, the 16th inst., with 
the first party. She would bring about 1,822 persons, and 
come to St. John, N. B., where they would land and take the 
railroad for Winnipeg. Count Serge Tolstoy, son of the 
author and philanthropist, accompanies the party. A second 
steamer of the same line, the Lake Superior, will leave ina 
few days with 2,000 more. We hope for them a safe voyage. 
Itisa stormy time of the year for so long a trip. It will 
occupy, we suppose, three weeks or more. 

Accounts from the colonists in Cyprus are rather unsatis- 
factory. The number of deaths among them, (about fifty 
had occurred up to the time of a report in the middle of 
Eleventh month), have caused some depression. The sick- 
ness is from intermittent fever, dysentery, etc. Invalids 
suffer from the want of milk, and the surprising statement is 
made that cows, ‘‘ neat cattle,’’ are not allowed to be brought 
to the island, this being an ancient regulation. Goats are 
plenty, and many, running wild, are a nuisance. The rain- 
fall is very deficient ; there have now been seven months 
without rain, and the roads are deep with dust. 

B. J. Manasseh, a physician of Beyrout, (son-in-law to 
Theophilus Waldmeier, who visited this country a year or 
two ago in the interest of an insane asylum in Syria), has 
paid a visit to Cyprus. He went to the colony at Pergamo 
and Kyklia, where there are about 600 Doukhobors, and to 
Attalassa, where there are about 500. He gave some medi- 
cine, advice, and hygienic instructions. ‘‘I1 was much 
pleased,’’ he says, ‘‘ with their quiet, simple manners, and 


the evident harmony which prevailed among them, and the | 


contentment amidst their privations, for it seems they feel 
thankful for the peace they now enjoy away from their 
troubles. ‘‘I was curious,’’ he adds, ‘‘to know something 
of their religious principles. As far as I could understand, 


they are very simple in their faith, and dwell much on the | 


Inner Light. Very few of them know how to read, so that 
there is very little reading of the Bible among them; but | 
was told that some of them know by heart some of the Psalms, 
and their worship partly consists in reciting these. I heard 
some other particulars, but I do not feel we were there long 
enough to enter into detail. 
singing it seemed sweet and reverent. 

‘‘There was some improvement in their health on my 
second visit, and I hope with the coming winter this will con- 
tinue to increase.”’ 


NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 939.) 

In telling about the Yearly Meeting, I am not in- 
dulging in comments; for I have not the time to 
write down views or inferences. This is simply a 
narrative, and so intended. 

Seventh-day morning I attended the Meeting on 
Ministry and Oversight. J. H. Douglas spoke almost 
all the time. He hasa habit in order to enforce 
emphasis, of stopping suddenly at times and making 
an inquiry, then pausing a moment, and proceeding. 
During his remarks he called out, ‘‘ Can anyone here 
tell me what a call to ministry is?” Quick as a flash 
I was impelled to jump to my feet and raise my hand. 
Douglas, evidently astonished, said “‘ Here is a brother 


But from what I heard of their | sembling each in important respects. 





who says he can tell.” I immediately commenced to 
give my idea; appealing to all, to the recollection of 
the first visits of the Holy Spirit to their souls. Then 
it all unfolded to me ; soon the silence deepened, and 
I was earnestly led to tell of how the Divine sweet- 
ness called us, how it kept us in the work, how only 
that which is God’s creation in the ministry can pos- 
sibly bring men to Him, and how we must keep to 
our early anointing, if the Divine willis to be brought 
out through the effects of our ministry. When I 
concluded we seemed an unexpectedly tendered com- 
pany. Friend Douglas then started in once more, 
going over a good deal of what I had said; and 
happily there was no conflict in our remarks, for 
which I was exceedingly glad. Afterwards a number 
of Friends, representing both the conservative view 
and the modern changes in the Yearly Meeting, came 
to me and expressed their gratitude for my address, 
one. of them being one of the pastors within the 
limits of North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 
(Conclusion to Follow.) 


Current Literature. 





A REMARKABLE man who died last year in England, a Friend, 
was Isaac Sharp. He passed away in his ninety-first year, 
having appeared in the ministry in 1832, and been ‘‘re- 
corded "’ ten years later, and in the meantime, though for 
much of his life an active business man, made most extended 
journeys, on religious account, in all parts of the world. He 
made two tours around the world, one of them begun when 
he was eighty-five years old. 

His life has now been written by Frances Anne Budge, 
(‘‘Isaac Sharp, an Apostle of the Nineteenth Century.”’ 
London, Headley Brothers. Price 4s. 6d.), whose biographical 
work in the Friends’ field includes several volumes, the best 
known perhaps being her ‘‘ Annals of the Early Friends,"’ 
in which a number of short biographies are collected. In the 
present work she has performed the service with full sym- 
pathy ; the evangelistic zeal, the simple confidence, the in- 
tensely real trust in Divine leading, which were characteristic 
of Isaac Sharp, strongly appeal, it is evident, to her own 
convictions and feelings. 

Isaac Sharp was, in fact, a later Stephen Grellet, or Daniel 
Wheeler, differing from both of them in particulars, yet re- 
His journeys around 
the world almost outdo —if that were possible — Daniel 
Wheeler's wonderful journey, and his evangelistic fervor was 
not exceeded by that of Stephen Grellet. But he was of a 
milder, less dogmatic type than the French apostle, and he 
had not, we should say, mental qualities so vigorous and 
aggressive as Daniel Wheeler. He was a cheerful, sanguine 
man, sympathetic, seldom cast down, always looking on the 
bright side, always ‘‘ pressing forward.’’ The testimonies to 
his character presented in this volume are numerous and im- 
pressive. 

The introduction to the book is written by Sir Joseph W. 
Pease, M. P., head of the English Friends’ family of that 
name, and—we believe—of the great coal mining and other 


| interests in which the Peases have long been engaged. Isaac 
| Sharp, born at Brighton, in the Seventh month, 1806, went 


when twenty-four years old to Darlington, in the north of 
England, (county Durham), and became secretary to Joseph 
Pease,—who in 1832 was elected to Parliament from South 
Durham, the first Friend who was permitted to sit in that 
body. joseph Pease and others, the ‘‘ Middlesbrough 
Owners,”’ had not long before purchased the ground, five 
hundred acres, then only farm land with a single house upon 
it, now a city of some go,ooo people, and Isaac Sharp had 
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for years charge of the accounting, etc., relating to this great 
enterprise. Sir Joseph W. Pease writes sympathetically and 
intelligently of him. After speaking of their first acquaint- 
ance, about 1832, when Sir Joseph was a little boy, he says: 

‘* Then, as I got older came the days when he, my father, 
and | rode some eleven miles to the collieries. Generally we 
breakfasted on arrival, having been previously fortified for 
the journey by a ‘stirrup-cup’ of new milk, and a large slice 
of bread and butter. Breakfast over—whilst minutes were 
being read and made, and plans and ‘dip workings’ dis- 
cussed—I was perhaps sent round the pit-heaps with a fore- 
man [etc.]. When I entered the officesin Darlington, in 1845, 
Isaac Sharp was head of the Middlesbrough Estate office, 
whilst I was obtaining my education in book-keeping in the 
banking-office below. For the general management of the 
Middlesbrough estate, I think Isaac Sharp was responsible for 
some twenty years."’ 

‘* His dress,"’ he adds, ‘‘ was that of Friends of the time. 
He was always exceedingly neat; a ‘plain’ cut coat and 
waistcoat, and often light cloth breeches and top boots."’ 

His journeys in the ministry, as already suggested, were 
far and wide. After a short married life, his wife dying about 
1842, he began to feel drawings for such service, and after 
various engagements in England he went to Norway, then to 
Iceland, the islands north of Great Britain, the Orkneys, 
Shetlands, etc. Later journeys included the Faroe Islands, 
and the Moravian missions in Greenland. In 1877 he set off 
on his first world journey, going to South Africa—where he 
experienced privations and dangers—Madagascar, New Zea- 
land, America, and Mexico, returning to England in 1884. 
The second of these long journeys he began in 1891, and 
after visiting India and Japan, came to California, where, 
after an illness that seemed final, he felt he must go to China, 
and so did go, passing up into the interior of that country. 
He reached England on his return in 1894. 
Syria. 


Later he visited 





President Eliot, of Harvard University, has leading place 
in the Atlantic Monthly for the coming month, the first issue 
of the new year. His article is entitled ‘‘ Destructive and 
Constructive Energies of our Government Compared,’’ and 
we observe that one feature of his argument is that an occa- 
sional war, a period of excitement and destruction, is de- 
manded by the ‘‘man of science.”’ If this be true, the man 
of science is less wise than we have been thinking him. If a 
war is a good thing once in a while, why not more frequently ? 
An article that we like better is that by George Bird Grinnell, 
describing the Indians, and giving many interesting details 
about them individually and socially. He shows, what has 
been testified a multitude of times by those who come in con- 
tact with them in actual life, that they are human, as white 
men are, and with many good qualities. 


‘¢Qur Florida Alligator’’ is the title of a readable little 
illustrated article by I. W. Blake, which will appear in the 
Popular Science Monthly for next month. This curious deni- 
zen of the tropical rivers has a special interest to the popular 
mind because of his strange habits and uncanny appearance, 
and to the evolutionist because of his position in the general 
evolutional scheme. 


Harper's Bazar gives intelligent attention to Clubs of 
Women and their work, and it now announces that this de- 
partment is to be continued and enlarged. ‘It will present 
a complete and adequate discussion of the interests and needs 
that concern every woman club member, as well as an accu- 
rate knowledge of what is being done in this work.'" There 


are, it is said, about 500,000 club women in this country. 


Literature (Harper & Bros.) affords us rather a surprise in 


a recent issue, a letter explaining the extent and quality of 


the literature of Turkey. It seems the Turks now have a 
good deal of purely original work. It seems to be mainly 
fiction, and it is told us that ‘‘ the staid and solemn Turk is 


an inveterate novel reader.’" ‘‘A great number of novelists 
have sprung up, and the products of their pens are read eagerly 


by all classes of society. The stories are first published in 
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the daily papers and afterwards appear in book-form. The 


leading novelists of Turkey are Ahmed Midhat Effendi and 
Sezai Bey.’’ 


An advertisement elsewhere announces the issue of a 
second volume of ‘‘ Present Day Papers.’’ These essays on 
serious subjects are issued at York, England, the editor being 
J. Wilhelm Rowntree, an English Friend, and an esteemed 
writer and speaker, with Henry B. Binns as assistant editor. 
An editorial essay with the title ‘‘ The Outlook,’’ to be issued 
about the 15th of next month, will open this series, and 
monthly parts will follow, one of them by Prof. J. Rendel 
Harris, being a review of Prof. McGiffert’s -recent book, 
‘* History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age.”’ 

We commend these papers to the attention of thoughtful 
Friends. They are announced to be “ broad, free, and con- 
structive,"’ and we have confidence in the justice of this de- 
scription. Subscriptions may be sent through us, if desired, 
or through Friends’ Book Association. 


Aaron M. Powell announces that he is preparing for pub- 
lication ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences of the Anti-Slavery and 
other Reforms and Reformers.’’ The first volume will con- 
tain reminiscences of William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, Lucretia Mott, Stephen S. and Abby Kelley Foster, 
John G. Whittier, Frederick Douglass, Parker Pillsbury, Lucy 
Stone, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Charles Sumner, Lydia Maria 
Child, Rev. Samuel J. May, and others with whom he was 


formerly associated in connection with the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. 


One of the most handsome and complete works on family 
history within our notice for a long time has just appeared in 
Philadelphia, with the title ‘The Morris Family of Phila- 
delphia, Descendants of Anthony Morris.’” The author 
is Robert C. Moon, M. D., a member of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania ; he dedicates his work to his wife, Margaret 
Morris Moon, who is the Sister of the late Edward S. Morris, 
well known by his exertions in behalf of the republic and 
people of Liberia. Dr. Moon has been many years engaged 
on the book, collecting materials, and arranging them. He 
has made three volumes, with 1260 pages of matter and 
about 3o0illustrations. The price is $20.00. Office of issue, 

319 Walnut street, (Witherspoon building), Philadelphia. 

We shall take pleasure in giving, in an early issue, an ex- 

tended notice of the work. 


A pretty volume, printed in old style, on antique paper, 
with title-page in red and black, comes to us from N. J. 
Powell & Co., Lim., 101 High street, Whitechapel, London. 
It is ‘‘ The Wooing of Nefert, an Egyptian Story,’’ by H. H. 
Warner, author of ‘‘Songs of the Spindle,’’ ‘‘ Holiday 
Tramps through Picturesque England,"’ etc. The story, the 
author states, is the translation of the writing upon an ancient 
papyrus, ‘‘ discovered near the ancient city of Memphis,”’ 
and now in his possession. It refers to the period of the 
eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, the time of Queen Hatasu, 
about 1493, B. C., or more than 3,300 years ago. The story 
of Nefert, who was wooed, involves also that of Mena, the 
wooer, and the ancient cities of Memphis and Thebes, with 
their political and priestly conditions, fill up the background 
of the picture. 

The author and publishers are Friends. 
is illustrated. The English price is 2s. 6d. 


The little volume 


Mrs. B. F. Jerrers, of Soldier, Idaho, rode sixty miles 
on horseback to cast her vote. Mrs. Jeffers's home was at 
Soldier until a few days before the recent election, when, her 
husband having gone to Hailey, sixty miles away in the Wood 
River country, to work, she joined him there. Before leaving 
Soldier she registered in that town, but at Hailey her transfer 
of residence not coming within the time limit, she was not 
allowed to vote. Determined to exercise the right of citizen- 
ship, on the morning of election she mounted a horse and 
rode to her old home, arriving there in time to cast her ballot 
before the polls closed. — Woman's Journal. § 
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Conferences, Associations, Ete. 





SOLEBURY, PA. —An interesting meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association of Solebury was held on First-day afternoon, 11th 
inst. The opening silence having been observed, and the 
minutes of last month read and approved, the following re- 
port of the Executive Committee was given by Eastburn 
Reeder : Appointments for First month meeting,—‘‘ What is 
Orthodoxy ?”’ to Watson Kenderdine. ‘ Our gifts ficm God : 
Our gifts to God,’’ to Stella M. Robinson. Reading, Harriet 
Magill. Recitation, Edna May Walton. 

The report on Literature was given by Emma L. Rice, 
after which Eastburn Reeder read from the Discipline that 
portion relating to oaths. Florence R. Kenderdine reported 
on the section for Current Topics. For next month Walter 
W. Carter will report on Literature, Hannah Kenderdine on 
Discipline, Annie M. Smith on Current Topics, and Margaret 
L. Fell on History. 

A nominating committee was named to report officers for 
the ensuing year. 

A proposition was made by Eastburn Reeder that a change 
should be made in the time of holding our meetings. Instead 
of strengthening the First-day morning meetings the Young 
Friends’ Association tends to lessen them considerably, per- 
sons generally not desiring to attend both the same day. He 
thought it would be well to convene the Association at eleven 
o'clock, immediately at the close of the regular meeting hour, 
which will bring the conclusion of the Association meeting at 
12.30 o'clock. Several present favored the change, although 
a proposal to hold the Association in the evenings was men- 
tioned, but did not meet general approval. The president 
earnestly desired members to consider this matter until the 
next meeting, which will be held at the usual hour, 2.30, p. m. 

Ella B. Carter, who was the only representative from this 
Association at the general conference of Associations, held 
recently at West Chester, gave an interesting account of that 
meeting. 

A reading on the ‘‘ Friendly Idea of Worship,’’ was given 
by Edward Simpson, and a recitation, ‘‘ Out of the False into 
the True,’’ was given by Martha B. White. 

Florence K. Blackfan answered the question, ‘‘ How can 
we distinguish between the rational and the spiritual ?”’ 

Remarks were made by several present, and the exercises 
concluded with a brief period of quietness. 

FLORENCE R. KENDERDINE, Cor, 


PHILADELPHIA.—A regular meeting of Young Friends’ 
Association of Philadelphia was held on Second-day evening, 
Twelfth month 12, the president, William E. Walter, in the 
chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved, and standing committees made reports. 

The Building Committee reported that the contract had 
been signed and work was in progress on the new building. 

The Lecture Committee announced that the course tickets 
for the Hudson Shaw lectures are transferable. 

A matter of interest in the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee was a gift of valuable old papers and tracts from 
Ebenezer Adams. 

A nominating committee was appointed to bring forward 
names of friends to serve as officers of the Association for the 
ensuing year. 

On behalf of the delegates who attended the Conference 
at West Chester, J. Eugene Baker reported that the sessions 
were well attended, and that the subjects so ably presented 
made the meeting one of pleasure and profit. 

The first paper of the evening on ‘‘ The Scope of Whittier’s 
Bible References,’’ was prepared by Alice N. Townsend and 
read by Mary H. Whitson. With numerous quotations from 
his work the writer showed that our Quaker poet goes far be- 
yond the others in the number and variety of his Scripture 
references. These ‘‘average more than one to a page,’’ and 
refer to ‘‘almost every book from Genesis to Revelation.’’ 
Mention was made of the power with which Whittier fought 
slavery, of the poems written to keep alive public conscience 
which are ‘‘ rather the prophet's burdens than the poets pleas- 
ure.’” ‘‘ Tosay that he who will look up Whittier’s Bible refer- 


ences will gain a knowledge of the text of the whole Bible, is. 
to say the simple truth ; to say that he who reads his Whittier 
with his Bible will find the text illumined, is to say no more 
than the truth,’’ 

The paper showed much careful study, and was supple- 
mented by Sanford P. Campbell, who read from poems which 
showed Whittier’s feeling in regard to the hereafter. In these 
we realized his natural shrinking from the unknown, and his. 
deep and enduring affection for his friends. 

In the remarks that followed, a friend expressed the thought 
that Whittier was a man of action, and of the world, and in- 
spiration was the weapon of his art. The second topic which 
claimed the consideration of the Association was ‘‘ Unity in 
our Meetings,’’ which was presented by Jesse H. Holmes, in 
an excellent paper. The keynote of the subject was the lack 
of continuity in the exercise of the ministiy both in irdividual 
sermons and ina succession of sermons at the same meeting."’ 
Among the many thoughts, all worthy of most careful consid- 
eration by those who have the best welfare of the Society at 
heart, these seemed prominent: that ‘‘though the view las 
been held that it is irreligious te query as to the ways and 
means of delivering a message of the Lord, we know as a 
matter of experience that the Lord's message is made clearer 
by proper care in delivery.’’ That ‘‘it is better to make one 
distinct impression than a dozen vague ones.’’ The use of 
illustrations which are oft repeated tends toa loss of strength, 
and that ‘‘the great storehouse of ideas and illustrations is 
not exhausted.’’ It is apt to cause a scattering of thought 
when, during the development of an idea, a phrase of Scrip- 
ture accidentally makes something else come into the mind of 
the speaker, causing him to start a new train of ideas, and to 
leave incomplete the original message. 

In closing Dr. Holmes urged us, above all, to strive for 
immediate sense of God at all times. 

The presence of our friend Isaac H. Hillborn was very 
welcome. He said that this question was one deserving at- 
tention ; that God meets his children on the plain that they 
can understand, that he often uses a humble mouthpiece, and 
that qualification lies in the direct connection of the stream 
with the fountain. We must think, and feel, and do, but 
above all we must be; and being in perfect sympathy with 
God we act as he may dictate. After his closing words we 
felt that he had proved his own thoughts and that the meeting 
was the gainer in having both a representative from college 
and one whose alma mater stood at the intersection of two 
cross-roads, and whose path had led over freshly turned 
furrows. 

Some expression followed. One thought was that as vocal 
ministry changes the current of thought of individual worship, 
there lies great responsibility in breaking the silence. 

Entire unity was expressed throvghout the meeting when 
a friend spoke with appreciation of the paper and the remarks 
following it. 

After a period of silence the meeting adjourned. 

IsABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 

HunTINGTON, IND.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the home of James P. Plummer, Seventh-day evening, 
Eleventh month 26. The chairman, William Moore, called 
the meeting to order, and after a short silence the routine 
business was transacted. It was decided to have two readings 
or recitations at each meeting in addition to the paper. 

The paper for the evening was written and read by 
Clotilde Edmondson. The subject was, ‘‘Can the germ of 
the Divine in each human soul be developed without any 
external aid ?’’ The writer said that at birth the germ of the 
Divine lies in the soul, and must be acted upon by God’s 
laws, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. Hisdewand 
sunshine must reach it, in order that it may develop. The 
discussion was very interesting and spirited. Several claimed 
that no matter what the environments were, each and every 
human soul had the power to develop what was best within 
itself, without any other aid than that within. Others 
claimed that the writer was right, we must have aid from our 
fellow-beings to perfect our growth mentally and spiritually. 

Adjourned to meet Twelfth month 23. 

C. D. E., Cont’ Sec’y: 
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Evucational Department. 


MEETINGS WITH PARENTS—CHILDREN’S READING. 
Tuere has been inaugurated at Friends’ Seminary, New 
York, a series of Conferences of the parents of the pupils, 
and the teachers of the school, for the purpose of arriving at 
a clearer conception of the function of the school, and of the 
relation of the home to it, and of securing a more hearty and 
intelligent coéperation in the work carried on jointly by 
parents and teachers. They meet in the afternoon, and last 
from three to five. Generally some topic is assigned for the 
day, but the first portion of the time is devoted to conversa- 
tion in order that instructors and patrons may become per- 
sonally acquainted with each other and that consideration 
may be given to individual students if there is any desire 
for it. 

So far, no papers have been read, and no set speeches 
made; the meetings are what they claim to be, conferences, 
and they are entirely informal. As yet, they have not been 
large, but they have been interesting, and, it is believed help- 
ful. wo of them have been held this year. At the first, 
the subject of Home Studies was considered. At the Jast, 
held on the 15th instant, the subject was Children’s Reading. 
With the notices sent out was the following syllabus of topics 
under the general head that gave some direction to the line of 
thought and speech : 

‘ Reading as a pastime, as a help or hindrance to school 
work, as a basis of sympathy in the family, as a factor on the 
formation of character. Kinds of reading adapted to different 
ages and conditions. Books versus periodicals ; newspapers. 
Use and misuse of fiction; poetry. Cultivation of taste for 
reading zm reading. Standards of criticism. Books to be 
recommended.’’ — 

The subject was briefly introduced by the Principal, 
Edward B. Rawson, who referred to the Reading Table inthe 
school-room upon which are some of our best periodicals and 
some books for suggested reading, varying from time to time 
with subjects of study in school, and he asked for opinions as 
to its value. [Perhaps it ought to be stated that this Table is 
to be used by the pupils only after they have prepared their 
lessons and have “ime for it. Nothing of special interest as 
to its value was elicited, partly perhaps, because other topics 
seemed more interesting. } 

Time did not permit the taking up of many of the topics 
suggested. 

~ There seemed to be an earnest desire for good reading. 
It was believed that teachers have more influence in dire ting 
the reading of their pupils than they themselves imagine, and 
they were therefore encouraged to give more attention to 
forming the taste of the young undertheir care. It was thought 
much time is wasted on periodicals. Children should be 
asked to tell what is in the books they read and to give their 
opinion of them. While Dr. G. Stanley Hull's tadpole was 
not introduced into the conference it was doubtless in the 
minds of several, for it was realized that the kinds of reading 
should be adapted to the different ages arid conditions of the 
readers, as each stage depends somewhat on the one which 
precedes it. The recognition of this fact is a hopeful sign 
and possibly the side remark may be permitted that it might 
de useful to recognize the same fact in the course of study. 

This brief report is given with the hope that it may interest 
other schools, and induce them to engage in similar work and 
to report what they are doing through the INTEL a 


GEORGE SCHOOL. 

Prof. Swift, of Rochester, N. Y., recently gave before the 
School, two very interesting exhibitions of microscopic 
objects enlarged and shown upon the screen. 

' At the last meeting of the Young Friends’ Association, 
the general subject of the evening's exercise was Temperance. 
There was a lively discussion as to the best way of dealing 
with the liquor traffic, and the duty of Friends in the field of 
reform. 

On the evening of the roth, after the adjournment of the 
private meetings of the two literary societies, the 














**Whittier’s '’ entertained the ‘‘ Penns’’ in the parlors ; a!| 
the members of both societies entered into the games and 
charades, and the result was a very pleasant evening. 

The regular meeting of the Whittier Society, Twefth month 
17, presented the following program: ‘‘ The Mysterious 
Stranger,’’ a recitation by Hamilton Gilkyson ; declamation 
by Howard M. Carpenter, ‘‘ Nations and Humanity "’ ; rain- 
bow paper, Bertha Perdue; declamation, ‘‘Rome and 
Carthage,’’ Elizabeth Woodman ; ‘‘ Whittier Greenleaf,’’ the 
Society paper, read by Roy McVaugh; oration, ‘‘Canst Thou 
Sing at Sea?’’ Maud E. Rice; recitation, ‘‘ The Legend 
Beautiful,"’ Elsie Wallace; original story, Ethel Perdue ; 
oration, ‘‘ What this Country Needs,’’ William Smith. 

For the past week skating has been the principal out-door 
exercise, nearly all the students participating ; the pond has 
been in excellent condition. 

The general health of the school has been remarkably 
good during the whole term, thus far. 

A course of lectures is being arranged, the first one to be 
given early in First month. 

School will close for the holidays Fifth-day 22, and 


resume the 3d day of the New Year. * 


SWARTHMORE IN NEW YORK. 

The annual meeting of the New York Swarthmore College 
Association was held on the 17th of the month at Friends’ 
meeting-house, New York. 

Owing to the inclemency of the weather, the attendance 
was not as large as last year. 

The Association was fortunate in securing the presence of 
President Birdsall, who spoke briefly of the material condition 
of the College, with its needs and requirements. He spoke of 


| the establishment of two new courses of study, and described 


improvements which were being made to the buildings and 


| grounds. One of the most encouraging statements made was 


that the number of students enrolled showed an increase of 
twenty-five over the previous year, and that the total attend- 
ance nearly equalled the record for any year of students pur- 
suing their work in’ the four college classes. He stated that 
plans which he was confident would mature had been set on 
foot to erect in the near future a men's gymnasium,—now 
Swarthmore’s most immediate need. The remarks on the 
college were followed by a short address on the ‘ Scholar, 
an Addition to the Commonwealth.’ 

It was probably the first opportunity that the majority of 
those present have had to meet Swarthmore’s new executive, 
but his enthusiasm for the college, and deep interest in its 
welfare, and his scholarly address, _impressed all that = 
College has been fortunate in securing him for its Presiden 
The routine business of the Association followed his Aiea 

The officers of the Association for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows : 

George H. Strout, president ; Harriet C. McDowell, vice- 
president ; Frederick C. Hicks, secretary ; Laura C. Miiler, 
treasurer; Lila K. Willets, Henry C. Turner, Joseph J. 
Walker, directors. 

The report of the President was read, describing the work 
of the Association for the past year. Two lectures were held, 
one given by Prof. Appleton and one by Dean Bond. 

The proposition for the Association to give a dinner dur- 
ing the winter was disciissed, and meeting with unanimous 
approval, the Board of Directors were instructed to arrange it 
for some evening in the next month. 

After an informal reception and refreshments, the meeting 
adjourned. remy ae) 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
was held in the college parlor, 18th inst. The program of 
the evening was as follows: Paper, ‘‘ Inner Light,’ Anna T. 
Speakman; report of West Chester Conference, Emma 
Halloway, 1902; paper, ‘‘Our Opportunities,’ Sarah Ban- 
croft, 

The College literary societies held their regular meetings 
on Sixth-day evening, 16th inst. Prof. Ferris W. Price was 
present at the Eunomian meeting, and in some remarks em- 
phasized strongly the value of the College literary society. 
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‘ig The annual ‘‘ Shakespeare Evening’’ given by the Senior 


class, occurred on the evening of the 17th inst. An extended 
program, taking scenes from ‘‘ Cymbeline,’’ ‘‘ The Merchant 
of Venice,’’ and others of Shakespeare's works, was very suc- 
cessfully was presented. College Hall thronged with friends 
and visitors from Philadelphia and surrounding country. 
After the entertainment a reception was given to the members 
of the Senior class and their friends by President Birdsall 
and Dean Bond. Prof. Furman was presented by the class 
with a handsome oak table, as an appreciation of her efforts 
to prepare the entertainment. 

The usual recess at the holidays begins this week, after 
* the completion of recitations on Fifth-day, and extends to 
Fourth-day, 4th prox. "99. 


CANDIDATE FOR SUPERINTENDENT.—J. Chauncey Short- 
lidge, A. B., of Maplewood Academy, Concordville, Pa., has 
announced himself a candidate for County Superintendent of 
Public Schools of Delaware county. He is a graduate of 
Swarthmore College, and of Harvard University, was principal 
for one year (leaving to go to Harvard), of Friends’ Academy 
at Locust Valley, L. I., and had early experience in teaching 
public schools. 


IN PRAISE OF DECEMBER EVENINGS. 


SLow on the waning landscape creeps the night, 
On hill and plain the gathering shadows fall, 
Till, last, soft darkness like a velvet pall, 

Veils all the fading fields and blinds the sight ; 
Then from the hidden hamlets here and there, 
From hillside cot, or stately mansion fair, 
Clear through the frosty, or the milder air, 

Twinkles home's beacon-light. 


Dear, swift December evening, lovelier far 
Than are June’s perfumed twilights, warm 
and still, 
Her saffron skies, and primrose evening star, 
Her golden sunsets on the purple hill, 
Her sports upon the green, her village boys, 
Chasing the bounding ball with merry noise, 
Her dreaming lovers’ visionary joys 
Which fill young spirits still. 


Thine is a sober loveliness, denied 

To those glad twilights of triumphant June 
When all the flower-lit fields are glorified, 

And Love and Youth move to a joyous tune ; 
Too strong, too fast, the impetuous pulses come, 
Too restless for the calm content of home, 

Too far afield the wandering fancies roam 

In Life's young Summer-tide. 


But thou, in solemn robes of somber gray, 
The wayward, wandering fancy dost recall, 
Thy star-sprent mantle hides the dying day, 
Gently thy kindly, brooding shadows fall ; 
By June's rich voice Love's melodies are sung, 
The glad, the blithe unreason of the young ; 
Thine the low tranquil tones, the silvery tongue 
Which calms and comforts all. 


Fall swift, December evening, not with snow, 

Rude wind or drenching rain, but clear and 

fine 
With breathless peace, or west wind whispering 
low, 

Till Yule-tide brings again its gift divine ! 
Summer is gone, with anxious hopes and fears ; 
Life’s homely, wintry joys, its precious tears, 
The lamp that lights, the hearth which warms 

and cheers, 

Are all, are only thine. 


—Sir Lewis Morris (Carmarthen, Wales), in The Independent. 


More than 200 municipalities in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland now own the municipal gasworks. 





“HYSTERICAL” JOURNALISM. 


In an article in the Medical Journal, of New York, Dr. William 
Lee Howard, of Baltimore, asserts that the people who produce the 
so-called ‘‘ yellow’ journals, and the large part of the public that de- 
mands and reads them, are all hysteric in the true scientific sense of 
the word ; and that the whole phenomenon is nothing more nor less 
than an epidemic outbreak of hysteria, such as has appeared in differ- 
ent forms in various ages of history. 


Tue basis of yellow journalism is as certainly an hys- 
terical one as were the manifestations of wonder- 
making, miracle-producing epidemics of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, when egotistic, bombastic, 
sensational-devouring prelates shouted their ‘‘ extras”’ 
of a new and marvelous cure through the disposses- 
sion of the devil, thereby causing the hysterical ele- 
ment of the community to commit insane acts, criminal 
deeds, and political mistakes, for which the sane por- 
tion of society were held responsible. Let us make a 
| clinical examination of the yellow journals and arrive 
at a diagnosis. We find at once that broad state- 
ments made yesterday in the yellow journals regard- 
ing some political event is denied to-day by journals 
in good health, while our patients remain silent. An 
interview with one of the officials of the Navy De- 
partment is an excuse for an “extra;” while this 
same interview is denied 7 foto the following day by 
the victimized official. 

It is one of the characteristics of the hysteric not 
to remember bungles and blunder. Contradiction of 
a fact stated by them is a stimulant, a charming se- 
ducer which ever feverishly allures them into further 
distorted and untruthful by-ways. To be noticed, 
recognized, whether with ridicule or contempt, it mat- 
ters not, is the life, the pulse-throb of the hysteric— 
ignore his existence and he ceases to be. 

The earliest observers of hysteria noticed the 
boundless mendacity in this affection. All mental ef- 
forts are made to attract attention, court remarks, and 
disturb the peaceful routine of a community. The 
hysterical need, crave, something new and marvelous 
every day. Night and day the yellow journals show 
these well-known symptoms. New sensations must 
be found, manufactured, or imagined daily. No mat- 
ter how impossible or nasty, the morbid mobility of 
the mind of our patients, the excessive excitability of 
the imagination, demands stories—stories often with- 
out a basis of truth or reason. The conscience is 
misty and muddy; made so by all sorts of ridiculous 





and senseless ideas. The sign hung over the door of 
the editorial room, which should read “ Temple of 
Truth,” has been changed to one reading ‘‘ Mosque 
of Mendacity.” 

Sexual and religious emotions are the fundamental 
causes of hysteria and always prominent symptoms of 
the disease. See how well the yellow journals accen- 
| tuate these facts. On one page we will have a story 

dealing with a repulsive sexual crime, prurient details 
| surrounding the life of the victim, and nauseous par- 
ticulars concerning her companions. Then will follow, 
on the same page, illustrations of some notorious 
| actress’s lingerie, or salacious hints at the unfaithful- 
ness of some European prince, the escapade of one of 
the jeunessee doree of the paper’s city, and a featured 
account of the intrigue of an American woman with a 
| gypsy fiddler. Turn to another page and we will find 
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historical sketches of some saint or virgin ; an alleged | at a sharper angle with the ground. 





The impatient 
account of some new facts in the life of our Saviour, | boy now struck the pony on the side of the head with 


as revealed by some obscure monastic writer; pic- | his clinched hand, and jerked cruelly at his bridle. 
tures, modern and ancient, of the crucifixion; and | It availed nothing, however. Dick was not to be 
colored supplements redolent of angels, virgins, | wrought upon by such arguments. 
martyrs, and all the insignia of dreamy and religious ‘Do not do so, John,” said a gentle voice. The 
mysticism. boy obeyed the touch of her hand. ‘ Poor Dick,” 
’ The cry that the public demand these papers is | said the maiden, as she stroked his neck lightly, or 
partly true. Hysteria is contagious, and soon be- | softly patted it with her child-like hand. Then speak- 
comes epidemic. A large proportion of the public is | ing to the pony, the stubborn little creature, turning 
controlled by suggestion. It is through suggestion | his head as if to see the hand whose magic power he 
that hysteria becomes epidemic. Given a neurotic | could not resist, started upon his journey as freely as 
individual who reads daily a yellow journal, or one | if no silly crotchet had ever entered his stubborn 
who, in other words, is receiving daily suggestions of | brain. 
a nature which distu:bs the emotional element in him, 
and we son have an hysterical individual. This case | said Mr. Arthur, speaking to his companion as they 
rapidly affects others brought into contact with it, | rode away. The farmer's countenance lighted up 
and the certain ultimate result is an epidemic of | with surprise and pleasure as he replied: ‘“ She’s 
hysteria which is exhibited in the workshop, on the | good! Yes, everybody and everything loves her.” 
street, and at the fireside. Indeed, there was the secret of her power; the 

There is no doubt in the minds of those who study | quality of her soul was perceived in the impression of 
the insane and the criminal but that the suggestions | her hand, even by dumb brutes. Even so can the 
offered by the owners of sensational journals is the | magic touch and the gentle tones control the boy. 
seed planted which ripens into lust, murder, and | In handling or correcting him, see that ‘““mercy sea- 
plunder. Itcan scarcely be otherwise when the auto- | sons justice,” and that love be mingled with firmness. 
suggestive ideation, which exists in a class whose im- oiieei 
pulses have never been inhibited, is the only ideation 
fully developed. Plymouth Church. 

‘[Dr. Howard thinks that the present conditions | OF the vacancy in the charge of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
cannot last very long. Every such hysterical out- and the succession to Lyman Abbott, the Springfield, Mass., 
break in the past has been self-limited, and so like- Republican has to say, mocolow.. The suggestion of W och 

. : : 7" Danske A ington Gladden will seem to many, no doubt, a very geod one : 
wise will the journalistic hysteria pass and be remem- | —_, Meenas: Ghath iiliny Sad sanied 46 tome’ Oe: 
Lyman Abbott from his pastoral duties after January 1, and 


from his pulpit work on May 1. That will be the outcome, 
although to please a minority the latter decision is deferred a 





‘What a wonderful power that hand possesses !”” 


bered only in the studies of the psychologist or the 
alienist. | 


Mg Ty 5, y month. Until May 1 Dr. Abbott will preach his two se:mons 
A GENTLE HAND. on Sunday, and no more. The question of the succession is 
Chan Dieta Deane. being considered. Among the men suggested are Gunsaulus 


x of Chicago, Bradford, of Montclair, N. J., and Dr. Berry of 
T. S. ARTHUR tells somewhere of the power that rests Wolverhampton, England. Plymouth church ought not to 


in a “gentle hand.’’ Belated in his travels, he called | import an Englishman. It should stand for New England 
at a farmhouse. He was greeted first at the door by eee reves ee 

. . MIT. Dre 7 5 ) apn ,:“<§— -T F r very go E 
a huge dog. As he was about to retire with fear, a re e reeeer very S 


; ; eal who might be named, but if the Plymouth people want to keep 
slender girl appeared, and, with a gentle VOICE, com- the true New England flavor, they should call upon Dr. 
manded the dog to go into the house. The voice at | Washington Gladden of Columbus, Ohio. Dr. Gladden 


once controlled the animal. ‘““Who is there ?’’ | might not want to come, but no less forceful and progressive 
- . . > , e ) > ~ o 
growled a voice from within, and Arthur was told that = exponent of what Plymouth church stands for should be 
. . + . ’ cnosen. 

he could not remain over night. The girl’s hand fe i. 

soon rested on her father’s arm, and a gentle voice eae 

spoke a few tender words, when the rough voice 
ated < » stranger was made welcome. | . 

modulated ne ene “4 : rae SUGAR-BEET Cultivation in the southern part of Minnesota is 

Several times in the course of the evening was the 


: ; a a pronounced success, according to the report of the manager 
power which rested in that slender girl's hand and | of the beet-sugar factory in that section. This factory closed 
for the season, after a continuous day-and-night run of 
seventy-five days, during which time 350 tons of beets were 
ground daily, resulting ina product of about 2,500,000 pounds 
of sugar, which was readily sold in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
The beets contained as large or larger per cent. of sugar than 
those of any other State, except California, and their cultiva- 
tion was profitable to the farmers, who received for them an 
average of $4 a ton. 


Because of the success this year it is expected that a much 


Beet Sugar in Minnesota. 





voice clearly manifested. As morning dawned and 
Arthur was about to depart, the farmer informed him 
that he could ride to the town. The offer was gladly 
accepted. As they took their seat in the buggy, 
however, the horse, a rough-looking Canadian pony, 
stubbornly refused to go. The farmer jerked and 
whipped the horse, but all to no effect. 

A stout lad now came out into the road and, catch- 


ing Dick by the bridle, jerked him forward, using at larger area will be cultivated next year, and the managers of 
> - F ty the factory are looking forward toa running season of 160 days. 
the same time the customary language on such occa- ; & ) 


; 5 ; ; : The effect, however, upon the beet-sugar interests of the 
sions; but Dick met this new ally with increased  g,¢¢ import of cane sugar from our newly-acquired “ posses- 


sions,’’ the Hawaiian Islands, may be very serious. 


stubbornness, planting his forefeet more firmly, and 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

PRESIDENT McKINLEY went last week to Atlanta, Ga., to 
attend the ‘‘Jubilee,’’ a war demonstration. In the afternoon 
of the 14th instant, he made a speech before the Georgia 
Legislature, in which he praised highly ‘‘ valor’’ shown in 
war, and said the care of the Confederate soldiers’ graves 
should be assumed by the nation, the same as those of Union 
soldiers. This sentiment was loudly cheered. On the follow- 
ing day he reviewed a procession, and spoke from a stand. 
The party went from Atlanta tothe Booker Washington school 
at Tuskegee, Ala., thence to Macon and Milledgeville, and 
reached Washington on the 2oth. 

A DISPATCH from Washington, 18th, says: ‘‘ President 
McKinley's suggestion has quickly borne fruit. In the House 
of Representatives, Mr. Rixey of Virginia, has introduced a 
bill opening national soldiers’ homes to disabled veterans of 
the Confederate service from 1861 to 1865. Mr. Lamb, of 
Richmond, followed this with a bill directing the Secretary of 
War to permit clerks appointed by the governors of the 
several States interested to copy the muster rolls or rosters of 
the Confederate army now in the War Department as part of 
the records of the rebellion.’’ It is suggested that this latter 
move is in the direction of granting pensions to Confederates, 
the same as to Union soldiers. 

THE House of Representatives last week passed the Pen- 
sion Appropriation bill, without discussion, in about twenty 
minutes. It appropriates 145 millions of dollars, an increase 
of four millions from last year. A bill extending the customs 
and revenue laws of the United States to the Hawaiian 
Islands passed the House without opposition. A _ bill to 
charter an ‘‘International Bank,’’ was defeated in the House, 
148 to 103. Inthe House, Mr. Bailey, of Texas, the Demo- 
cratic leader, has raised the question of the right of an officer 
of the army to be at the same time a member of Congress. It 
is said that the precedents and decisions are al] against sucha 
practice. General Wheeler of Alabama, and others, furnish 
instances, now. 

THE Joint Commission which has been sitting at Washing- 
ton on Canadian and United States questions, closed its ses- 
sions on the 17th instant until the sthof next month. The 
commissioners will then reassemble ‘‘ to conclude whatever 
treaty they are able to agree upon for presentation to their 
respective governments. It may be definitely stated that a 
treaty covering practically all points under consideration, 
except that of reciprocity, will be signed.”’ 

MARSHAL RAMON BLANCO, former Captain General of 
Cuba, arrived at Alicante, Spain, on the igth. He evaded 
the crowd, which was awaiting him, and took a train for 
Madrid. The Carlist disturbances and threats of 1evolution 
in Spain do not seem to be making headway. A letter frem 
Madrid toa New York newspaper, (the Evening Pos/), asserts 
that ‘‘it is perfectly useless to attempt to disguise the fact 
that the peace treaty has profoundly exasperated most Span- 
iards, and has increased tenfold their rancor and animosity 
against the United States.”’ 

THE second trial of United States Senator R. R. Kenney, 
of Delaware, in the United States District Court at Wilming- 
ton, on the charge of conspiracy with Boggs, former cashier 
of the First National Bank of Dover, to misuse the bank's 
funds, ended as did the first, with the failure of the jury to 
agree. After having been out three days Judge Bradford 
discharged them in the afternoon of the 19th instant. They 
were said to stand 8 for acquittal, 3 for conviction, and 1 
‘*blank."’ The former jury, it was said, stood 7 for acquittal, 
5 for conviction. It will depend upon the instructions of the 
Department of Justice (Attorney-General’s office) at Washing- 
ton, whether the prosecution shall be further pressed. 

In the prosecution of United States Senator Quay, and 
others, on the indictments found in the criminal court in 
Philadelphia, District Attorney Graham filed on the 1gth inst., 
the answer to the petition of the defendants presented to the 
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Supreme Court, on the 1oth inst., by which they obtained a 
stay of the trial. The answer is long, and denies generally 
the allegations of the petition, asserting in one place that the 
evidence for the prosecution is drawn from the books of the 
bank, andin another that ‘‘the evidence submitted before 
the magistrate, standing without explanation, clearly estab- 
lished the guilt of the defendents, and warranted the finding 
of all indictments referred to.”’ 


A cRIsIs has occurred in the affairs of the Liberal Party 
in England. Sir William Harcourt, who has been for some 
years leader of the party in the House of Commons, has 
written a letter to John Morley, declining to serve further. It 
is presumed that the leadership of the party will now pass to 
Lord Rosebery, who held that position for a short time,—and 
it was considered not very successfully,—after the first with- 
drawal of W. E. Gladstone from active politics. Lord Rose- 
bery is an Imperialist, and sympathizes with the plan to have 
the United States join in world schemes of ‘‘expansion.’’ 
Harcourt and Morley refuse to adopt that policy. The latter 
is now engaged on the life of Gladstone, which is expected to 
occupy him for two or three years to come. Sir William 
Harcourt is reported as saying: ‘‘ At seventy-one years of 
age I cannot change my faith. Schooled, as 1 have been, in 
the old Liberalism, I cannot approve the imperial commit- 
ments which the new Liberalism is light-heartedlv under- 
taking.’’ 








Reports that a large loan to some great foreign govern- 
ment was about being negotiated in this country were circu- 
lated at the beginning of the week. The government, it 
appeared, was Russia. A despatch from New York, on the 
igth says that J. & W. Seligman & Co., of New York, re- 
ceived a cable from their London representatives, asking 
whether or not they could place $10,000,0co four per cent. 
thirty-year Russian railway bonds, guaranteed by the Russian 
Government. ‘‘ The matter was considered and decided in 
the negative, the present time not being considered opportune 
for selling Russian bonds in this country.’’ Other parties, it 
is stated, offer to negotiate the bonds. 


THERE have recently been large orders placed in this 
country for locomotives, etc., for England and her colonies. 
The Midland Railway of England, it is announced, has 
ordered 20 freight engines in Philadelphia and Schenectady, 
N. Y. They are to be of the American design, which is quite 
different from the English. ‘‘ Heretofore, there has been no 
sale for American locomotives in England. The only Amer- 
ican engine used in England was built early this year by the 
Baldwin Works, of Philadelphia, for a small railroad in 
Devonshire.”’ It is explained that as a consequence of the 
recent long strike of the ‘‘engineers’’ (machinists), English 
locomotive builders are now only able to deal with arrears of 
orders. An English newspaper announces that the Carnegie 
mills of Pennsylvania have secured an order of 40,000 tons of 
steel rails for railroads in Cape Colony, South Africa. 


FIFTEEN cities of Massachusetts held municipal elections, 
and voted on the liquor license question, on the 13th instant. 
‘« The feature in cities outside of Boston was a general falling 
off in the vote for license. Lowell, which for nine years has 
supported the saloon, changed over to the no-license column.’’ 
In Holyoke the majority of 1,400 for license, last year, was 
reduced to 69; in Chicopee it was also reduced from last 
year; in Lynn it was reduced from 1,329 to 679. Beverly 
increased its no-license majority. Cambridge again voted 
no-license, by 4,973 to 3,223. There seemed to bea decided 
increase of opposition to the sale of liquor. 


Tue labor commissioner of Missouri reports that 70 per 
cent. of the women applying for work at the public employ- 
ment bureau in St. Louis are ‘‘ grass widows,’’ so-called, and 
as a rule young and of prepossessing appearance. The fact 
is taken to indicate a startling loosening of the marriage bond 
in the regard of the people. 


be many cases, but of a mild character, in Philadelphia In 
New York, on the tgth inst., the Board of Health declared it 
epidemic. 


-Sir William Jenner, the distinguished English pathol- 
‘* physician in ordinary '’ to the queen and the Prince 
of Wales, died on the 19th inst. He was born in 1815, and 
was president of the Royal College of Physicians from 1881 to 
1889, when he retired from the practice of his profession. 
He was the first to establish beyond dispute the difference in 
kind between typhus and typhoid fever. 


ogist, 


istration of Kansas is expected to be the removal of the presi- 
dent of the Kansas State Agricultural College, and the weed- 
ing out from among the faculty of such professors as are sup- 
posed to be tainted 


says. 


with ‘‘ populism,’’ item 


i 

| 

—One of the first acts of the incoming Republican Admin- | 
so a current | 


—A meeting of representatives of the three leading milling 
concerns of Minneapolis—the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills 
Company, the Northwestern Consolidated Company, and the 
Washburn-Crosby Company—has resulted in a unanimous 
decision that none of the Minneapolis properties should go 
into the consolidation or combination, known as ‘‘the 
McIntyre scheme.’’ It is supposed the mills at Milwaukee 
and Duluth will follow this lead. 


—Women are to be dropped from the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad Company after January 1. All who have 
not served over two years willhave to go. This affects about 
200 clerks and stenographers along the entire system. The 
trouble, itis explained, is not that the women are inefficient, 
but that their employment narrows the field for securing good 
men from the lower ranks. 


—Baron Ferdinand James Rothschild, the English head of 
the great money house, died on the 17th inst. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
‘Grip’ prevails in several of the cities. There appear to 


—Edward G. Mason, a prominent lawyer of Chicago, died 
last week. He leaves thirteen children. He was a membe: 
of the Corporation of Yale University, and very devoted to th: 
institution ; three of his sons had graduated from it, three ar: 
studying there, and four are preparing to enter. 


—The officials of the Paris Exposition have selected as the 
site of the proposed Lafayette monument a square in the 
Louvre Garden, just behind the Gambetta monument, a spot 
which was originally designed for a monument to Napoleon I. 
Hereafter it will be called Lafayette Square. 


—The Longfellow National Memorial Association has been 
formed for the purpose of erecting a statue of Longfellow in 
the city of Washington. The President of the Association is 
Chief-Justice Fuller, with Senator Hoar as Vice-President and 
Gen. Greely as Secretary. 


—The Rome correspondent of a London paper says : ‘‘ In 
response to the Vatican's inquiry on the subject, President 
McKinley has sent an assurance that the Catholics in Cuba 
and the Philippines will enjoy the same ample liberty as the 
Catholics in America.”’ 


—The American Commissioners who negotiated the so- 
called Peace Treaty at Paris sailed from Southampton, Eng- 
land, on the 17th inst., for New York. They bring their 
copy of the treaty with them. 


—Circuit Judge Wood, of St. Louis, has ruled ‘‘that the 
common law that gave the husband absolute right over the 
personal estate of his wife has ceased to exist.’’ 


—The Santa Fe Railroad is about to establish a new 
transpacific line of steamers, the first vessel to sail from 
Yokohama, January 3, for San Diego via Honolulu. 


—Frank Knaak, of New York, has been acquitted in 
Berlin of the charge of lese majeste in referring to Emperor 
William as a blockhead, because, it appears, he was intoxi- 
cated when he committed the offense. 





NOTICES. | 
*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- | 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 


; . | the care of Friends. 
open, will attend meetings as follows : | ‘Thorough instruction to fit 
First Monru, 1899: 


college. 
M erion 


LOCUST VALLEY, 


z G t For particulars, address 
5. Germantown 

24. 17th street and Girard Avenue. 

29. Reading 


AQUILA J LINVILL, Clerk. 





*.* The United First-day evening meetings 
(Philadelphia), will be held during Twelfth 
month at Race above 15th street, at 7.30 o clock. 
Members of the various meetings are solicited to 
attend, and invite strangers to accompany them. 


preparation, 


LI 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


Friends’ Academy, 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under | 


Board and tuition $150 per school year. 
Building with modern conveniences. | 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 
will re-open September rst, 1898, (17th year). 


lor circulars apply to the Principals. 


ANNIE HEACOCK. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


LONG ISLAND. | 


for business or to enter 
New 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


j = 


Iriends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
| furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 

pares Jor college. 
JOSEPH S.WALTON, ) 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, § 


Coilege 


DA R. LeMAISTRE, | 





Principals. 





George School, 

* * New York Yearly Visiting | 
Committee expects some of its members to visit | 
the following meetings in Twelfth month : 


Brooklyn 
T. McDoweE.LL, Clerk. 


Meeting 's NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


25 Course of study 
students either for business or for College. 


For « atalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L 


JosEPu 





MARIS, Principa/, 
George School, Penna. 


More light from your lamp, 
whatever lamp you use; and 
almost no chimney expense, 
no breaking. Use the chim- 
ney we make for it. Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anp GIRLS. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


| CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
) Chappaqua, New York. 


A MEMBER of the Queensland Legisla- Abington Friends’ School, 
tive Assembly in the course of a speech] For B 





‘ OARDING AND Day Pvurtts of Born Sex: 
rec ently made the following lucid observa- | Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
tion: ** They'll keep cutting the wool off | Under the care of Abington M atta Meeting. Liberal 

i : course of study Students prepared for college or busi 
the sheep that lays the golden eggs until | (0... The home-like surroundings make it especially 
they pump itdry !”’ | attractive to boardir upils St dents a Imitted when- 

‘ o* 5 ever there are vacat Send for circulars to 
rue churches of the United States have LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princifai, 
Or Jenkintown, I'a 


taken 1,600 Chinese into membership. 


| CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Se 


*y, Ogontz, Pa. 


extended and thorough, preparing | 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


Circulars on application, 





AK GROVE SEMINARY 
AND BAILEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes, under the 

| charge of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

| Primary Department for children. Commercial Depart- 

| ment. Exceptional facilities in Music, Painting, and 

| Drawing. Prepares for college. Winter term begins 

| December 6th. Spring term begins March 7th. 

| For Catalogue address, 

PRINCIPAL OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
Vassalboro, Maine 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly Swartumore GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 


For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifa/, 


4 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
| Law 

| Soumanenat! STENOGRAPHER. 
| ScieENcE ) 


Telephone 1-42-25 D. 


14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 





THREE MONTHS, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


We return to our offer, usually 
made at this season, to send FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER to 


New Subscribers 


for Zhree Months, for 25 cents. 

We will take postage stamps. We 
prefer money. A quarter-dollar can 
easily be sent in a ‘‘ coin-card.’’ 

These special papers will always 
be stopped at end of time paid for, 
if not re-ordered. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 
1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 
The Right Shoe for 


gine sree fr Best Shoe 


YOU CAN GET. 
We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Fall and Winter Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher. 45 N. 13th St. 


YEO & LUKENS, 
STATIONERY © BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Wainut Street. 
Law and Conveyancing 
BLANKS 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade established three generations ago—ard 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 


are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND C O A a FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J, LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
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IN old times they had some odd titles 
for religious books. Here are afew: ‘‘ A 
Rusty Saw, for the throat of the Pope.’ 
‘* A Slice of Bread and a piece of meat, 
spiritually administered for the nourish- 
ment of hungry souls.'’ ‘* Asharp Knife, 
for ripping open the pillows under the arm 
holes of sinners—for the first time whetted 
and ground on the grindstone of the 
Evangelists."’ ‘*A new Wheelbarrow, 
for wheeling away the burden of corrup- 
tion from the church."’ ‘‘ A Rush Light, 
to assist the true believer in understand- 
ing the 5th verse of the gth chapter of St. 
Luke.’ ‘‘A Handful of Moss, gathered 
from the Stone which the builders re- 
jected.’’ ‘*A Telescope, by looking 
through which, the humble Christian may 
see over the battlements of Heaven.”’ 


Tue largest statue on earth is located 
at Kamakura, the ancient capital of 
Japan. This statue represents the deity 
Buddha, is made of gilded copper and 
covered with incrustations and jewels. 
Its eyes are of solid gold. ~The total 
height of the statue is 65 feet. A temple, 
inside, is 40 feet high. 


Mr. SIMPKINS is an enthusiast on 
‘‘chest-protectors,’’ which he recom- 
mends to the people on every occasion. 
‘‘A greatthing!'’hesays. ‘‘ They make 
people more healthy, increase their 
strength, and lengthen their lives.”’ ‘‘ But 
what about our ancestors ?’’ some one 
asked. ‘‘They didn't have any chest- 
protectors, did they ?”’ ‘‘ They did not,”’ 
said Mr. Simpkins, triumphantly. ‘‘ And 
where are they now? All dead!”’ 
Exchange. 


No nicer dessert 
than pie made of 


Delicious, 
wholesome 
and cleanly 
made as 
home-made 
mince meat. 
Ask for it and 
for ATMORE’S 
PLUM PUDDING 
at the grocers. 
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Christmas Gifts. 


USEPORNaMENTAL Aft Lamps 


in Old Brass Filigree and Lace Work. 


Guaranteed not to tarnish. Exclusive shapes— 
some in color; hand-painted designs overglazed. 
@ Wecater to a// tastes in finish and ornamenta- 
@ tion. Friends want plain colorsasarule. We 
have a most excellent lamp for the library in Dark 
Bronze. We also have for the dining-room and 
hall, Black,—very rich and durable. 
Prices range from $2.00 up. 
The light is all you could wish. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 
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Petticoats 


A Garment that is Peerless 
at the Price. 


We offer to send Petticoats as pictured 
here to any who may desire them, 


At $1.00 each, 


or by mail at 25 cents extra. 


\ 
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They are ideal graments for Fall and 
| Winter, made of Black Sateen, lined 
with Outing Flannel, umbrella shape, 
ruffle lined with canvas and finished with 
corded ruffle. 

Should there be any cause for dissat- 
isfaction after receiving the garment, we 
will exchange or refund the money on 
return of goods. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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+ PLEASANT 
‘TO TAKE 


a remedy free from nauseating drugs 
—a remedy that has made cures open 
to investigation, leaving no room to 
question the marvelous action in re 
storing the diseased to health. Des- 
perate diseases and abandoned cases 
have come to us as a last resort and 
been permanently cured by inhaling 
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There's not a known ill that can’t 
be helped by this life-giving princi- 
ple. Write for book giving almost 
miraculous cures, testimonials, home 
treatment, advice to the sick, etc., 
etc., free. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1112 Girard St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE Kentucky Court of Appeals has 
ruled that a railroad company which black- 
lists a discharged employee is liable to an 
action for damages. 








Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and a: 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTA 


ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insura ce Depart 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE: 
Assistant Actuary, 


cect from thé assets of the Company. 
BROWN: Vice-President and Actuary, 
ment, JOSEPH ASH BROOK E; Trust Officer, 


A-simant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE F< 
actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; 


PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS 
President, Vice-Pr 
HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. 


tue GIRARD 
TRUST CO. 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND 


has ASSETS OF 
POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE ANI 


RMS OF LIFE AND ENDO. 
THIRTY Mi 


2.NT INSURANCE at 
NS, and a SuR- 
"NCONTESTABLE. 


esident, Secretary avd Treasurer, 

JOHNSON. HENRY c. BROWN 
CAPITAL, $1, 000, 000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 





EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


OFFICERS: 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec *y. N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. WM. AU MONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER B ISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS : 
Errincuam B. Morris, Wictiam H. Jenks, Gao. H. McFappen, 
Joun A. Brown, Jr Georce Tucker Bispnam, Henry TaTnact, 


Senjamin W. RicHarps, 
Joun B. Garrett, Francis I. 
Pemberton S. Hur HINSON, 


WirtiiaMm H. Gaw, 


Isaac H. Ciornrer, 
Jou» C. Sis, 
Josian M. Bacon. 


Gowen, 


_ BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 





"BRASS AND ENAMELED 


BEDSTEADS 


Enameled Bedstead, with Springs, $3.50. 
Cribs, from $5 up. 

Mattresses of all qualities, our own make. 
Bedding Cleaned and Re-made. 
Furniture Re-upholstered. 


Josiah G. Williams, 13 N. Eleventh St 


ForMERLY 1027 Marker St. 
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FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1899. 


JUST PUBLISHED 

Is now ready in new and attractive form 

In addition to the Astronomical Calculations, 3 
the Almanac contains a ful) list of meetings, 
and the location, and in many cases the mode of 
reaching them; information in regard to Day and 
First-day Sc hools ; special articles about Fair Hill 
Burial Ground, the new Young Friends’ Building, 
etc. 





: 


Price, 10 cents; by mail, 13 cents. 


h Every Friends’ family should possess one or 
@® more copies. Order now from 5 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


1Sth and Race Streets, ane 






PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA, 


Scenic 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEAN 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY 
SPEED. 





J.T. JACKSON & . CO. 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


8 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josern Wenster, Wa. Wenster, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Inyestment Securities 
a Specialty. 





Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposit ts. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 





CAPITAL (subscribed), ........ $500,000.00 
CARTE Als COG ee), . in 6s 5 CRS co 250,000.00 
I < «ech ahs a.» et Ae ole a 50,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS,........ 30,094.49 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
* ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp S. Sayres, 

1. Botton Winpenny, 
E.twoop Brcxer, 
Epwin S. Dixon, 
Warren G. Grirritu, 
Samuet Bancrort, Jr., 
Evwarp G. McCo.uin, 
PHILLIPS. 


Titles to Real Estate 


Nicnotas Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 

S. Davis Pace, 

osern R. Ruoaps, 

Jou F. Lewis, 

“Homas R. Gitt, 

Cuas. S. Hincuman, 

Atrrep I, 
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To CALIFORNIA AND Back, 


176 pp., 176 illustrations. 
5 cts. 

Tue Moxt Snake Dance, 
60 pp., 64 
3 cts. 

Granp CANon OF ARIZONA, 


32 PP-» 15 
2 cts. 


New Mexico Heattn Re- 
soRTS, 80 pp., 31 illustra- 
2 cts. 


Read 
These 
Books 


illustrations. 


illustrations. 


tions. 
Arizona Heattu Resorts, 


72 pp., 18 
2 cts. 


illustrations. 


Hor Sprincs 
39 


Las VEGAS 


Mailed free 48 pp., 
for postage named * “‘* 


illustrations. 


They tell the story 


of wonderful sights and scenes, and 
and 
West. 


special resorts for tourists 


homeseekers in the Great 


They are published by the 


Santa Fe Route, 


are literary and artistic, and will 
make you better acquainted with 


PURINE IRI SLEEP WOUP OUI OUTRO UT DOU IRINA INIA IN IHINIWING 


EES the attractions of your own land. 
HIGGINS, 
es oy »A.T.&S.F.R’y, CHICAGO. 
>) (Great Northern Bidg. 
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